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COMPLIMENTARY BENEFITS. 

Messrs. Epirors: 
A NEwspaPer is a sort of exchange or whis- 
pering gallery where a man may resort, and 
deliver himself in a way which will interest 
others in whatever he may have to say. I 
need this peculiar relief, feel that I do not 
err in Gileantlag myself to a Journal which 
has amongst its readers many persons in good 
circumstances, and with feelings twin to the 
aed In p eat my case 4 this : on a 

sician out of practice. am no longer 
tailed up at midnight, nor is my slate in the 
hall any more writtenon. The bell has ceased 


to ring, and I am rapidly forgetting the art 
and mystery of hieroglyphical prescriptions. 


California is the difficulty. My practice chiefly 
lay — families of moderate means and 
large ideality. They were (and have been, I 
believe, for generations) on the look out for 
some short, sudden, and brilliant turn of for- 
tune. When Capt. or Gov. Mason made that 
famous first announcement of the mines, they 
all rose to arms like an army under marching 
ots Repl: gam ori maces. even 
sev y- rs, instantly took 
ship oad caakeckod for San Franciscd. To be 
sure, the wives, sisters, nieces, aunts, and 
grandmothers remain behind. But, unhap- 
pily, they are all “short of funds.” Conse- 
quently, you see, Jam short of funds. I must 


acquaintance of Mr. M. 


left behind in consequence of a vanity 
in going up stairs on the ecdiee the 
ship’s to clap on a standing collar) 

signers to the 
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will shares in the enterprise. I think a 
friend of mine can get a printer to speculate 
in the bills. I may mention I have two ex- 
mayors engaged to head the call. The most 
delicate ty of the business you may say is to 
come. hat ground do you (that is I) take 
in the appeal? What services, specially meri- 
torious, have you rendered which justify this 
special and extraordinary summons to the 
community. Bless your innocence, Messrs. 
Editors—although it is not necessary nowa- 
days to do anything to attract notice but (to 
use a familiar phrase) “ blow ;” in other words, | 
do nothing and make an enormous noise about 
it, I may place my hand on my heart and 
present myself before the Great Public with a 
confident air, and say: 

Give me a Complimentary Benefit, for 
though I keep my own shut, and shake my 
head, I have (in the way of pills) opened the 
mouth of many a man, which is as good work 
as an actor’s or a singer’s any day. 

Give me a Complimentary Benefit, inasmuch 
as I keep my gig and have performed as many 
equestrian feats in the turning of street cor- 
ners as Levi North himself. 

It may be said: “ You are not an infant 
drummer, nor an £thiopian serenader ;” very 
true, my dear sir, but if I am not equal to 
a common rub-a-dub, I may have drummed 
many a man out of the world; and, if not 
swarthy myself, 1 may in my time have made 
other people black in the face. Any how, I 
am short. I want some money, and, THERE- 
FORE (services or no services) I demand a 
Complimentary Benefit. 

B. Borax, M.D. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF WILLIAM PINKNEY. 
In 1796, William Pinkney was selected by 
resident Washington as one of the Commis- 

sioners on the part of the United States, under 
the 7th article of Mr. Jay’s Treaty with Great 
Britain, to settle the claims for British spolia- 
tions. Christopher Gore, afterwards Governor 
of Massachusetts, was the other American 
Commissioner. Dr. John Nicholl and Dr. John 
Anstey were the British Commissioners, and 
the fifth (appointed by lot) was Col. John 
Trumbull. Mr. Pinkney arrived in London in 
July, 1796, and remained in England until 
1804 (Angust), when he resumed his profes- 
sional pursuits in Maryland. The criticism in 
the following letter is peculiarly interesting— 
“the precise and analytic pronunciation” of Pitt 
would naturally sound strangely in the ears of 
any but a New-Englander—as throughout the 
South, and, to some extent, in the Middle 





Y| States, the habit prevails of “clipping” words 


—sacrificing distinctness of speech for a doubt- 
ful euphony. 
It is to us a matter of t that the cor- 
ndent to whom we are indebted for the 
following letter, has not communicated the 
name of the distinguished Marylander to whom 
it was addressed. ]} 


An Original Letter of the Hon. W. Pinkney to 
ee Marylander, never before pub- 
“ London, 9th Feb. 1797. 
“My Dear Sr, 
“I thank you for requesting to hear from me, 





but did not intend to wait for such a request. 








I wished to feel a little at home before I trou- 
bled you with a letter, and a stranger in Lon- 
don continues a stranger for some time. I find it 
difficult even now to accommodate myself to a 
world in all respects new to me. My habits 
were at variance with a London life, and habits 
contracted at an early period, and long che- 
rished, are stubborn things. I have, however, 
made a virtue of necessity, and struggled with 
considerable industry to like what I must sub- 
mit to whether I like it or not. Still I cannot 
look back upon my own country without strong 
regrets. Absence has consecrated and swelled 
into importance the veriest trifles I have left 
behind me. You have doubtless experienced 
this enthusiastic retrospect, and know with 
what soft and meilow coloring imagination 
acy the past in a situation like mine, and 

ow the visionary picture indisposes one to the 
scenes of the moment. 

“Upon the whole, however (when I can 
keep down the picture-drawing propensity), I 
manage better than I expected. 1 have found 
here those whom it would be want of liberality 
not to esteem. I have much to amuse and 
more to instruct me. 

“Our circle of acquaintance is a pleasant 
one, and as extensive as we wish it; and if I 
did not find some friends, too, in such a place 
as London, I should be afraid that I aid not 
deserve any. In short, my time passes agree- 
ably, though not so happily as in Maryland. 
My fancy is more amused, and my understand- 
ing more widely occupied, but the heart is not 
so much interested. 

“It is the misfortune of almost all travellers 
that they set out with expectations so extrava- 

nt that their gratification is absolutely im- 
possible. This was in a = measure my 
case, and the consequence has been frequent 
disappointment. 


“I presume it is to be attributed to my toc 
sanguine anticipation that I have seen Mrs. 
Siddons in her most favorite characters without 
emotion or approbation ; that I have heard Mr. 
Fox on the most interesting and weighty snb- 
jects without discovering that he is an orator ; 
that I have heard Mr. Grey on the same occa- 
sions without thinking him above mediocrity ; 
in short, that I have seen and heard much that 
I was told I should admire without admiring it 
at all. Mr. Pitt, indeed, has not disappointed 
me. He is truly a wonderful man. 

“TI never heard so clear and masterly a rea- 
soner, or a more effectual declaimer. They 
have all one fault, however: they do not 
understand the power which may be given to 
the human voice by tones and modulation. 

“In consequence of our public character, 
you and myself are allowed to sit under the 
gallery of the House of Commons, a privilege 
of which you will suppose I do not omit to 
avail myself. I could sit there for ever to listen 
to Mr. Pitt. In argument he is beyond exam- 
ple correct and perspicuous ; and in declama- 
tion, energetic and commanding. His style 
might serve as a model of classic elegance, and 
has no defect, unless it be that it is sometimes 
overloaded with nthesis. You have seen and 
heard him, and therefore need not be told that 
his manner is against him. His voice is full 
and impressive, and his articulation unusually 
distinct. 
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“I thought at first that his pronunciation 
was too precise and analytic. It is, in fact, a 
sort of spelling pronunciation, that gives unne- 
cessary body and importance to every 8 llable ; 
but | am now familiarized with this scholastic 

rticularity, and hardly feel its impropriety. 
F chante t he as well as Mr. Fox closes his 

riods with a cadence unknown in America. 

think it unmusical and harsh. It is, however, 
so completely fashionable that you meet with it 
even in Westminster Hall. Of Mr. Fox I think 
that he has a vigorous mind, but that he is a 
speaker in spile of nature, and his stars. He is, 
notwithstanding, generally powerful in debate. 
I have heard Mr. Erskine once in the house of 
Commons. I thought nothing of him; but | 
am assured by good judges that at the bar he 
is formidable and indeed eloquent, although he 
makes no figure in parliament. I do not 
understand this, but I know one half of the 
fact to be true in Mr. Erskine’s case. 

“Mr. Secretary Dundas is mediocre, and I 
incline to think that in America the ari of 
speaking is more advanced than in any other 
country. We have, it is true, swarms of mere 
praters, but we have also more (I mean a 

ter number of) able speakers than are to 

found here or elsewhere. The bar in this 
country are sound lawyers, but nothing more. 
In America they are something more. 

“Perhaps in all this I make my estimates a 
little too partially, and with too much pride of 
country about me; bat I am writing to you 
who have the same prejudices and can make 
allowances for me. 

“ Your sincere friend, 


“Wm. Pinkney.” 





A LITTLE DINNER AT DELMONICO’S. 
From “ Across the Atlantic,” the book of a recent English 
traveller in America. 

“*Grve these rascally authors an inch and 
they'll take an ell.’ Having walked arm-in-arm 
with the reader down the whole of the Broad- 
Lg and through the whole of a chapter, with 
a degree of Jetter-press familiarityafor which I 
feel that I can make no excuse, it may reason- 
ably be expected that I shall stick pretty close 
to him in this our—if I may so term it—re- 
freshment chapter, and not release my hold of 
him till he and I have sat down together to a 
good dinner. See, if it were winter; the 
“Jumina prima” would be coming on; it is the 
dinner hour of Horace and Mecenas. Delmo- 
nico’s door stands invitingly open. Ten thou- 
sand blessings on the author of this little oasis 
in the culinary desert around! Let us go in. 
Here is the salle a manger garrisoned with a 
corps of bearded waiters—Germans, Dutchmen, 
and French. We are out of America now. 
You shall pay for the dinner, and I will eat it. 
Actors and authors, you know, have always left 
their purses at home. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. While our dinner 
is being prepared, we may indulge in a little 
innocent conversation on the dinners of other 

ople. Let us talk, with a shudder, of the 

helor-dinners of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. What an extraordinary taste they 
~ a yee in the selection of their coffee-houses 
eating-rooms! I believe that most of 
these eating-rooms are unknown to the present 
generation, having been converted into wine- 
cellars, coal-holes, receptacles for lumber, dust- 
bins, and other conveniences of that descrip- 
tion. They are, however, occasionally to be 
met with in the city and the neighborhood of 
Covent Garden; long sanded rooms in the 
back part of the house or underground, parti- 
tioned off into dark narrow boxes, surmounted 
by red curtains. It was in these places that, 
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fifty or sixty years ago, men of the first quality] wit, the ante-prandial and the post-prandial 
urs. 


eat their dinners, by eandle-light, while a mag- 
nificent summer sun was shining above them, 
away out of ee Our forefathers, in their 
bachelor days, do not appear indeed to have 
considered themselves snugly placed at their 
meals unless their view were bounded by a 
brick wall; and to look off one’s beefsteak or 
mutton chop and encounter the stump of a 
tree, a small courtyard, or a pump, must have 
been the acme of all that was then esteemed 
cosy and agreeable. 

“ But, strange as this taste must appear, I do 
not know whether I would not rather eat my 
dinner even in this gloomy and funereal man- 
ner, than after the fashion in which I am forced 
to eat it at an American Hotel. In the first 
place, I am compelled to sit down with sixty or 
seventy people, who are more properly gorging 
down food than eating, in the midst of a strug- 
gling for dishes, a clattering of dish-covers, a 
rushing to and fro of Negro or Irish waiters— 
in short, in the midst of everything that can 
communicate a sense of hurry and discomfort 
to the meal. Jn the second place, I am com- 
pelled to do all this in the middle of the day, 
at a period when mankind should be breakfast- 
ing, and to go about my afternoon business 
with an aching head and a sense of indigestion. 
In the third place, I am scarcely allowed a 
moment’s respite after the cloth has been 
cleared away. Every one rises from the table ; 
I alone keep the attendants waiting. This is 
an unpleasant position fur any man, The 
English idea of ‘ after dinner sit awhile,’ does 
not enter into the head of an American. In- 
stead of a light luncheon in the middle of the 
day, and a comfortable dinner taken leisurely 
at its close, when the cares of business are 
over, he gorges himself at one, two, or three 
o'clock, hurries to the bar, where he drinks 
mint julep and other deleterious compounds, 
standing up—lights a strong cigar, and dashes, 
breathless, through the hot streets, expelling 
the saliva necessary for digestion, and finally 
sits down, bursting with tough mutton and hot 
pork and beans, to write in a close counting- 
house, with two more enormous meals in view, 
namely, tea and supper, at the close of the day. 
No wonder that nine out of ten persons whom 
you meet look miserable, sallow, and dys- 
peptic. 

“ The difference between these two kinds of 
repasts, which I may be permitted to compare, 
the one to a showy ball supper, where the 
ladies are beautiful, and the lamps are glaring, 
but the gentlemen get nothing to eat; the 
other to a snug sib luncheon, where 
every one is in black and in tears, but the beef 
and mutton are unquestionably good—the 
difference between these repasts is not greater 
than exists between an English and an Ameri- 
can family dinner. Amongst the upper-mid- 
dling, the mercantile and professional classes 
of nglish, dinner is the great event of the 
day ; the hospitable port to which our morning 
and afternoon toils and labors are insensibly 
wafting us; the peaceful vale into which we 
descend after having borne the brunt of the 
mid-day sun. With it commences a new era. 
Papa returns from Westminster-hall or the 
city, Julia and Angelina from their drive with 
mamma in the Park, Cadwallader from his 
club. It is a mystery and a solemn rite, to the 
due celebration of which a total change of 
toilet and the = ty ys of evening costume 
are necessary. We devote the rest of the day, 
in a certain sense, to recreation, and banish 
business from our minds till the ensuing morn- 
ing. So that the English merchant’s or law- 
yer’s day admits of these two principal divisions, 


“ Dinner in the bosom of an American family 
can only be compared to a religious rite or 
ceremony, in this respect, that every one is 
anxious to get through it as soon as possible, 
Occurring in the middle of the day, it is so fur 
from being the optata meta of our daily exertions, 
the bar and hindrance to the transaction of l| 
further business, that it may be looked upon 
merely as the connecting link between the 
writing of two commercial letters, the drawing 
up of two conveyances, the overhauling of two 
bales of goods.* Papa rushes in from his 
office or his chambers, Homer and Otis from 
somewhere else; they all sit down in statu 
quo. In an hour the affair is over, and every 
one at his business again. It is fearful to see 
so great a meal made so light of, and divested of 
the halo of poetry which more civilized nations 
have succeeded in throwing over it. Of the 
two theories with regard to this, the prince of 
repasts, | own myself a humble adherent of the 
Cis-Atlantic or British. 

“ But here, my dear sir, I am afraid that all 
commendation of our countrymen must cease. 
The scented billets received so long in advance, 
the uncomfortable tail-coat, the polished boots, 
the thundering rap at the door, and all the so- 
lemnities which they have contrived to render 
necessary to a dinner party, are too often the 
rumblings of the mountain to herald the advent 
of the mouse. The fact is, that the culinary 
art has never been studied in England. While 
the genius of the nation has successfully 
explored the utmost bounds of the earth, 
investigated the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
produced philosophical systems, devoted itself 
to poetry, history, the drama, the stage, and the 
Pp it__beef mutton, and veal, have been left 
a comparatively unknown and unexplored field 
of enterprise. While the roast beef of old 
England has been turning steadily before the 
fire, and the chops and steaks of old England 
have descended, without the addition of a single 
sauce or condiment, into the mouth of young 
England, it is worth while to contemplate the 
progress which has taken place amongst a 
neighboring people. How many thousand 
dishes have burst from the womb of nothing- 
ness into succulence and flavor! How many 
sauces and essences have flowed from the 
creative brain, irrigating the dry joints like 
another Nile! How many great geniuses 
are at this moment employed upon the 
sauté-pans and the i hl Into what an 
appetizing plat would the magic touch of Soyer 
transform those now neglected morsels, which 
find their way to the Station-house, like male- 
factors, in the pocket of the policeman. But it 
is useless further to pursue a theme with which 
every one is acquain 

I know that there are very many sensible 
persons who, in opeortian to this, would con- 
tend that cookery is rather a physica) labor, 
than a high and intellectual art. Never hav- 
ing known anything better, they continue, 
from choice, to toil at the old stale things, day 
after day, as the Cannibal, ignorant of animal 
food, is not to be torn from his cold traveller 
or his Missionary pie. And yet, that such 
opinions should be found to exist in a civilized 
country, must appear wonderful. We possess, 
indeed, five senses; for four of which, Taste 
and Genius have, from the earliest ages, been 


engaged in preparing suitable objects of 





* These remarks do not opply to the merchants and pro- 
fessional men of New York, who, I am told, have adopted 


the European fashion of dining in a respectable and com- 
city 


manner, But New York is scarcely an Americad 
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pleasure and enjoyment. Landseer and Mul- 
ready are employed on the part of the eye; 
Sims Reeves and Catharine Hayes sing to 
the ear; Rowland and his son are at 
to tickle the nose; hundreds of others 
are manufacturing soft articles for the touch— 
but what Englishman has ever done anything 
for the organ of taste? Yet it is the first of 
all the organs. A man may live without see- 
ing, without hearing, without smelling, but not 
without eating and drinking. 

For these reasons, I rejoice that the Great 
Soyer has arisen, like a new planet, or a new 
dish, to effect a revolution in our ideas, The 
prose of Gilasse and of Rundell will sink into 
oblivion before the poetry of the Gastronomic 
Regenerator. Indeed, the most magnificent 
idea in the whole range of modern poetry, is 
to be found in 415 of his Modern House- 
wife, The supposes a boy, of ten years 
of age, to be placed on a lofty eminence, and 
to have exhibited before his eyes, all the food 
which his then insignificant person would con- 
sume before he attained his seventy-first year, 
supposing him to live so long. With this 
supposition, and on a moderate computation, 
M. Soyer informs us that he would find him- 
self surrounded by 30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 
calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs, 1200 fowls, 30,000 
oysters, 300,000 prawns—and so on, for a 
whole page. There is something very touch- 
ing in bringing, at one view, before the eye, 
the flocks of animals, the flights of birds, and 
the shoals of fish, which are destined, in the 
course of a long series of years, to find their 
way into the stomach. I know of no concep- 
tion in Shakspeare more simply grand and 

jestic than this. 

. Soyer should not, however, confine him- 
self to Housewives and Cookery Books. He 
should inculcate his ideas, like every one else, 
through a novel, which might be either in three 
volumes or twenty shilling numbers. In the 
first chapter, the hero might be discovered eat- 
ing and peas-pudding, or some other 
d ul compound ; he should not be brought 
to a correct French taste till the end of the 
third volume. His reformation might be 
effected through the medium of the heroine, a 
lovely girl who follows him everywhere in dis- 
guise, making soups and stews for him. In 
the last chapter, they might marry—with the 
receipts for all the dishes in the appendix. Or, 
following the style of Eugéne Sue, they might 
partake of an excellent supper together, and 
then poison themselves—a great deal of s 
being devoted to the supper, and very little to 
the poisoning. There are many ways in 
whieh such a book might be made highly enter- 
taining and useful. 

Independently of its being adapted to form 
the subject of plays, poems, and romanees, the 
culi art would furnish many a useful hint 
to the historian, if he were disposed to avail 
himself of its neglected aid. It is not suffi- 
cient that Mr. Tisealay should have learnt 
Dutch, before commencing his great work ; he 
ought, besides, to have undergone a six months’ 
apprenticeship in the kitchen. Let us take the 
first dish that you have ordered, for example. 
What is it? es onie. Ah, that is com- 
 tryaang principally, of sole and mushrooms ;— 
et us recollect if there be any passage of his- 
tory where soles occur. I do not remember 
one. Mushrooms? Oh! a Roman Em 
poisoned her husband with a dish of . 
Agrippina poisoned the so-called driveller 
Claudius with mushrooms. What a magnifi- 
cent field does the knowledge of this fact open 
for a disquisition or an essay ! 


In the first place, Agrip who must be 





supposed to have been well acquainted with 
her husband’s tastes, would scarcely have 
selected, as the receptacle for the poison, any 
dish of which she did not feel sure that he 
would partake. We may even go further, and 
affirm that she chose one of which she knew 
that he would eat the whole contents, lest 
what remained on the dish should, by its color 
or smell, or other appearances, have revealed 
the secret. Mushrooms, then, formed the 
favorite dish of the Emperor Claudius. Here 
is an important fact elicited at once. Without 
the aid of contemporary history, we should be 
in a condition to affirm triumphantly in an ap- 
pendix, or to vindicate in a foot-note, the fact 
that mushrooms constituted the bonne-bouche 
of the fourth, or, if you like better, the fifth 
Roman Emperor. 

In the next place, what a light does this ap- 
parently trivial cireumstance throw upon the 
character and pursuits of Claudius. We are 
naturally more affected at the death of a man 
who loved mushrooms than at the death of one 
who did not. He was “avidissimus talium,” 
says Suetonius, which may be freely trans- 
lated, “ he lived principally upon these kind of 
things.” Upon what kind of things? Why, 
clearly fs 2 the things resembling mushrooms. 
Upon radishes, cucumbers, vegetable-marrows, 
turnips, and beetroot. In fact, his was a vege- 
table diet. I do not know how far this disco- 
very may carry us, for it places the character 
of this much maligned individual in quite a 
different light. We no longer picture him to 
ourselves, washing down slices of the Luca- 
nian boar with goblets of the sparkling Faler- 
nian, but as a quiet old gentleman, gobbling 
down his anakawer and drinking his camo- 
mile tea; solacing himself with a vegetable 
diet, and, who knows, perhaps even doctoring 
himself with vegetable pills. It is impossible 
to conceive that such a one could be other than 
just, generous, and humane. 

I could prove a great many other things 
from this simple circumstance (for I have not 
studied the works of our critics and antiqua- 
rians in vain) did I not perceive that, at this 
moment, the dinner is coming in. It is time, 
therefore, for me to conclude. I am of the 
opinion of the illustrious Alderman, at the 
Civie Banquet, who, when the gentleman next 
him made some remark or other, and paused, 
te ye J a reply, calmly but indignantly re- 
buked the speaker in the following words: 
“Sir, when you are at dinner, you should 
never talk. Do you know, that in endeavor- 
ing to attend to your observations, I have just 
swallowed three morsels of fat, without per- 
ceiving their flavor !” 








LITERATURE. 


MR. CURTIS’S HOWADII.* 


An Howapsr is not the outlandish creature you 
would take him to be from that curious appel- 
lation. The name is Paynim, but the indi- 
vidual is as courteous, gentle a knight as any 
of Christendom. Howadji signifies in Egypt 
a merchant, or mayhap pedlar, the sedate Mus- 
sulmans thinking that no individual can be fool- 
ish enough to leave his domestic pipe and 
manifold connubial felicities for the vicissitudes 
of travel unless impelled by the desire to buy 
and sell and get gain. The influx of “ up the 
Nile” tourists has probably partially opened 
their bleared optics to some idea of the incen- 
tives of the picturesque, but the name we are 
told still remains the indiscriminate appellative 
of all foreign tourists like the Forestieri of 





* Nile Notes of a Howadji. Harper & Bros. 











Italy, MM. les Etrangers of France, or the 
euphonivus “ Straangers” of our “ out West.” 

Quiet tarryers at home are in a fair way of 
becoming accomplished in the tongues by the 
titles of books of travel. Their authors are 
so hard pressed for novelty not only by their 
brother penmen, but by the miscellaneous 
tourist throng which is tagging at their heels 
in every hole and corner of old Europe, that 
they must nolens volens resort to these hard 
words and to every other book-making device 
to hold that busy gentleman, the publie, by 
the button for an instant. This necessity is 
apt to engender affectation, apt to strike deeper 
than the title-page. It is an evil to which 
clever writers are peculiarly liable. Your 
heavy plodder will drag along with his ponder. 
ous wagon-load of facts in the old well 
established ruts—your dashing Jehu of the 
bran new buggy will dash ahead and give his 
passenger, the reader, many a good jolt, if he 
do not spill him outright in the mud. 

Our Howadji is somewhat of this sort. He 
escheweth the ordinary nomenclature of things, 
often and affectionately styleth his predeces- 
sor, Miss Martineau, “ Harriet.” He hath 
other sins of a like character of which we are 
not inclined to speak harshly, liking idiosyn- 
crasies in moderation, and reading in his happy 
philosophy, his keen appreciation of humor, 
and quiet chuckle over a joke, his wide-awake 
observation, his love of the Arabian Nights, 
and his true holiday ~ By of pleasure travel, 
enjoying himself and taking his comfort 
wherever he may be—the true vagabond spirit 
which has animated all your true travellers 
from Sindbad after roc’s eggs to Lavengro 
tinkering under hedge rows, and which finds 
full scope, we may well imagine, under the 
warm sun of Egypt, in the slow progress of a 
Nile boat, with a lazy pack of amphibious boat- 
men: all this we say is to our taste and to our 
reader’s, too, we doubt not. At any rate we 
shall show our confidence therein by inconti- 
nently putting them to the proof by the intro- 
duction of the Howadji’s crew :— 


“Your Nile crew is a dozen Nondescripts, 
They are Arabs, Egyptians, Nubians, and half- 
breeds of all kinds. They wear a white or red 
cap, and a long flowing garment which the How- 
adji naturally calls ‘ night-gown, but which they 
term ‘zaaboot(—although, as Mrs. Bull said, she 
thought night-gown the better name. It is a con- 
venient dress for river mariners, for they have only 
to throw it off, and are at once ready to leap into 
the stream if the boat grounds, with no more in- 
cumbrance than Undine’s uncle Kiihleborn always 
hod. On great occasions of reaching a town 
they wear the ’eree or drawers, and a turban of 
white cotton. 

“ Our Reis was a placid little Nubian, with illi- 
mitable lips, and a round soft eye. He was a 
feminine creature, and crept felinely about 
the boat on his little spongy feet, often sitting all 
day upon the bow, somnolently smoking his chi- 
bouque, and letting us run aground. He was a 
Hadji too; but, exeept that he did no work, 
seemed to have no especial respect from the crew. 
He put his finger in the dish with them, and fared 
no better. Had he been a burly brute, the savages 
would have feared him; and, with them, fear is 
the synonym of respect. 

“ The grisly Ancient Mariner was the real cap- 
tain—an old, grey Egyptian, who crouched all 
day long over the tiller, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and his firm eye fixed upon the river and the shore. 
He looked like a heap of ragged blankets, smoul- 
dering away internally, and emitting smoke at a 
chance orifice. But at evening he descended to the 
deck, took a cup of coffee, and chatted till mid- 
night. As long as the wind held to the sail, he 
held to the tiller. The Ancient Mariner was the 
real worker of the Ibis, and never made faces at 
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it, although the crew bemoaned often etm their 
hard fate. Of course, he tried to cheat at first, but 
when he felt the eye of the Pacha looking through 
him, and turning up his little cunning, he tried it 
no more, or only spasmodically, at intervals, from 
habit. 

« Brawny, one-eyed Seyd was first officer, the 
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THE CAIRO CRIES. 

“ But we saw all the pageantry of oriental ro- 
mance quietly donkeying into Cairo. Camels, 
too, swaying and waving like huge phantoms of 
the twilight, horses with strange, gay trappings, 
curbed by tawny turbaned equestrians, the peaked 
toe of the red slipper resting in the shovel stirrup. 


leader of the working chorus, and of the hard | It was a fair festal evening. The whole world 
pulling and pushing. He had put out his own eye, was masquerading, and so well that it seemed 
like other Egyptians, many of whom did the same reality. , 
office to their children to eseape Mohammed) “I saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban and 
Alee’s conscription. He was & good-natured, a gay sash. His chibouque, wound with colored 
clumsy boor ; a being in the ape stage of develop- | silk and yold threads, was borne behind him by a 
ment. He proved the veracity of the ‘ Vestiges,’ ‘black slave. Fat and funny was F adladeen as of 
that we begin in a fishy state, and advance through | old ; and though Fermorz was not by, it was clear 
the tailed and winged ones. ‘ We have had fins,' to see, in the languid droop of his eye, that choice 
we may have wings.’ I doubt if Seyd had yet Arabian verees were sung by the twilight in his 
fairly taken in his tail—he was growing. Had I mind. 
been a German naturalist, I should have seized the’ “ Yet was Venus still the evening star; for be- 
good Seyd, and presented him to some ‘ Durch- hind him, closely veiled, came Lalla Rookh. She 
lauehtiger? king, or kaiser, as an ourang-outang| was wrapped in a vast black silken bag, that 
from the White Nile; and I am sure the Teutons | bulged like a balloon over her donkey. But a 
would have decreed it, a ‘sehr ausgezeichnete’ | star-suffused evening cloud was that bulky black- 
imen. | ness, as her twin eyes shone forth liquidly lus- 
“Seyd, I fear, was slightly sensual. He had | trous. :, 
ulterior views upon the kitchen drippings. While| “ Abon Hassan sat at the city gate, and I saw 
the Howadji dined, he sut like an ourang-outang,| Haroun Alrashid quietly coming up in that dis- 
gazing with ludicrous intensity at the lickerous | guise of a Moussoul merchant. I could not but 
morsels, then shifted into some clumsier squat, so wink at Abon, for I knew him so long ago in the 
that the Howadji could not maintain becoming | Arabian Nights. But he rather stared than sa- 
gravity. At times he imbibed cups of coffee pri- luted, as friends may, in a masquerade. There 
vately in the kitchen regions, then gurgled his co- | was Sinbad the porter, too, hurrying to Sinbad the 
I turned and watched his form fade in the 


coanut nargileh with spasmodic vigor. | sailor. 


“ Seyd fulfilled other functions not strictly with- 
in his official walk. He washed the deck, brought 
coals to the chibouque, cleaned the knives, and 
scraped kettles and pans. But after much watch- 
ing, I feared that Seyd was going backward—de- 
veloping the wrong way, for he became more 
baboonish and less human every day. His feet 
were incredible. I had not seen the colossi then. 
Generally, he was barefooted. But sometimes, O 
goddess of Paris kids! he essayed slippers. Then 
no bemired camel ever extricated himself more 
ponderously pedaled. These leather cases, that 
might have been heir-looms of Memnon, were 
the completion of his full dress. Ah! Brummell! 
Seyd en grande tenue was a stately spectacle. 

“There was Saleh or Satan, a cross between 
the porcupine and the wild-cat, whom F disliked as 
devoutly as the Rev. Dr. Duck did the devil. 
And Aboo Seyd, a little, old-maidish Bedoueen, 
who told wonderful stories to the crew, and pray- 
ed endlessly. He was very vain, and direfully 
ugly, short, and speckled, and squat. On the Nile 
I believed in necromancy, and knew Aboo Seyd 
to be really a tree-toad humanized. I speculated 
vainly upon his vanity, It was the only case 
where I never could suspect the secret. 

“ Great gawky Abdallah then, God’s favorite as 
his name imports, and a trusty mastiff of a man. 
Abdallah had few human characteristics, and was 
much quizzed by the crew under Satan’s lead. 
He was invaluable for plunging among the grass 
and bushes, or into the water for pigeons which 
the Pacha had shot. And he loved his townsman 
Aboo Tar, or Congo, as we called him, as if his 
heart were as huge as his body. Congo was the 
youngest and brightest of the crew. He was 
black and slim, and although not graceful, moved 
rapidly, and worked well. The little Congo was 
the only one of the crew who inspired human in- 
te 


rest. 

“ They are all bad workers, and lazy exceedingly. 
Never was seen such confused imbecility of action 
and noise, as in the shifting of sail. The ropes 
are twisted and tangled, and the red and black legs 
are twisted and tangled in the trouble to extricate 
them. Meanwhile the boat comes into the wind, 
the great sails flap fiercely, mad to be deprived of 
it; the boats that had drifted behind come up, 
even pass, aod the Pacha, wrapped in his capote, 
swears a little to ease his mind.” 


For a companion picture on shore, a lively 


| twilight, yet I doubt if he reached Bagdad in time 
| for the eighth history. 


“Scarce had he passed when a long string of 


| donkeys ambled by, bearing each one of the in- 
| flated balloons. 


It was a hareem taking the even- 
A huge eunuch was the captain, and rode 
before. They are bloated, dead-eyed creatures, 
the eunuchs ; but there be no eyes of greater im- 
portance to marital minds. The ladies came 
gaily after, in single file, chatting together, and 
although Araby’s daughters are still born to blush 
unseen, they looked earnestly upon the staring 
strangers. Did those strangers long to behold 
that hidden beauty? Could they help it if all the 
softness and sweetness of hidden faces radiated 
from melting eyes? 

“Then came Sakkas—men with hog skins 
slung over their backs, full of water. I remember- 
ed the land and the time of putting wine into old 
bottles, and was shoved back beyond glass. Ped- 
dlers—swarthy fatalists in lovely lengths of robe 
and turban, cried their wares. ‘To our Frank ears 
it was mere Babel jargon. Yet had erudite Mr. 
Lane accompanied us, Mr. Lane, the eastern Eng- 
lishman, who has given us so many golden glimpses 
into the silence and mystery of oriental life, like a 
good genius revealing to ardent lovers the very 
hallowed heart of the hareem, we should have 
understood those cries. 

“We should have heard ‘Sycamore figs—O 
Grapes’—meaning that said figs were offered, and 
the sweetness of sense and sound that ‘ grape’ hath 
was only bait for the attention; or ‘ Odors of 
Paradise, O flowers of the henna,’ causing Muslim 
maidens to tingle to their very nails’ ends ; or, in- 
deed, these Peddler Poets, vending water-melons, 
sang, ‘Consoler of the embarrassed, O Pips.’ 
Were they not poets, these peddlers, and full of all 
oriental extravagance? For the sweet association 
of poetic names shed silvery sheen over the actual 
article offered. The unwary philosopher might 
fancy that he was buying comfort in a green water- 
melon, and the pietist dream of mementoes of 
heaven, in the mere earthly vanity of henna. 

“ But the philanthropic merchant of sour limes 
cries, ‘God make them light—limes’—meaning 
not the fruit nor the stomach of the purchaser, but 
his purse. And what would the prisoners of the pass- 
ing black balloons say to the ambiguousness of ‘ The 
work of the bull, O maidens!’ innocently indicat- 
ing a kind of cotton cloth made by bull-moved 
machinery? Will they never have done with 
hieoroglyphics and sphinxes, these ptians ? 


| ing air. 





portrayal of street-life in Cairo, we will give 
with this vs 


Here a man, rose-embowered, chants, ‘ rose 
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is a thorn, from the sweat of the prophet it bloom- 
ed’—meaning simply, ‘ Fresh roses.” 

“These are masquerade manners, but they are 
pleasant. The maiden buys not henna only, but a 
thought of heaven. The poet not watermelons 
only, but a dream of consolation, which truly he 
will need. When shall we hear in Broadway, 
‘Spring blush of the hillsides, O Strawberries, or 
*‘ Breast buds of Venus, O milk.’ Never, never, 
until milkmen are turbaned, and berry-women 
ballooned. 

“ A pair of Persians wound among these ped- 
diers, clad in their strange costume. They wore 
high, shaggy hats and undressed skins, and in 
their girdles shone silver-mounted pistols and dag- 
gers. They had come into the West, and were 
loitering along, amazed at what was extremest 
East to us. They had been famous in Gotham, 
no Muscat envoy more admired. But nobody 
stared at them here except us. We were the odd 
and observed. We had strayed into the universal 
revel, and had forgotten to don turbans at the gate. 
O Pyramids! thought I, to be where Persians are 
commonplace.” 





LEGENDARY GREECE.* 
[SECOND PaPER.} 


Mr. Grote’s second volume commences with 
the closing scenes of Legendary Greece—the 
various migrations, invasions, and cor:quests 
reported to have occurred in the century suc- 
ceeding the Trojan war. The most conspicu- 
ous of these is the Returnof the Heraclide, in 
which we are first introduced to the Dorians 
as an important people. All these events our 
historian throws into the region of fable, be- 
cause “according to the received chronology, 
they are succeeded by a period, supposed to 
comprise nearly three centuries, which is 
almost an entire blank.” On this point we will 
let him explain himself at length. 


“ A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul 
Rochette—who construes all the events of the 
heroic age, generally speaking, as so much real 
history, only making allowance for the mistakes 
and exaggerations of poets—is greatly perplexed 
by the blank and interruption which this supposed 
continuous series of history presents, from the 
Return of the Herakleids down to the beginning of 
the Olympiads. He cannot explain to himself so 
long a period of absolute quiescence, after the im- 
portant and striking adventures of the heroic age ; 
and if there happened nothing worthy of record 
during this long period—as he presumes, from the 
fact that nothing has been transmitted—he con- 
cludes that this must have arisen from the state of 
suffering and exhaustion in which previous wars 
and revolutions had Jeft the Greeks: a long inter- 
val of complete inaction being required to heal 
such wounds. 

« Assuming M. Rochette’s view of the heroic 
age to be correct, and reasoning upon the supposi- 
tion that the adventures ascribed to the Grecian 
heroes are matters of historical reality, transmitted 
by tradition from a period of time four centuries 
before the recorded Olympiads, and only embel- 
lished by describing poets—the blank which he here 
dwells upon is, to say the least of it, embarrassing 
and unaccountable. It is strange that the stream 
of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should 
(like several of the rivers of Greece) be submerged 
for two or three centuries and then reappear. But 
when we make what appears to me the proper 
distinction between legend and history, it will be 
seen that a period of blank time between the two 
is perfectly conformable to the conditions under 
which the former is generated. It is not the im- 
mediate past, but a supposed remote past, which 
forms the suitable atmosphere of mythical narra- 
tive—a past originally quite undetermimed in re- 
spect to distance from the present, a8 we see in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. And even when we come 
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to the genealogical poets, who affect to give a cer- 
tain measure of bygone time, and a succession of 

as well as of events, stil!, the names whom 
they most delight to honor and upon whose ex- 
ploits they chiefly expatiate, are those of the 
ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe, and their 
supposed contemporaries ; ancestors separated by 
a long lineage from the present hearer. The gods 
and heroes were conceived as removed from him 
by several generations, and the legendary matter 
which was grouped around them appeared only the 
more imposing when exhibited at a respectful 
distance, beyond the days of father and grandfa- 
ther, and of all known predecessors. The Odes of 
Pindar strikingly illustrate this tendency. We 
thus. see how it happened that, between the times 
assigned to heroic adventure and those of historical 
record, there existed an intermediate blank, filled 
with inglorious names; and how, amongst the 
same society, which cared not to remember pro- 
ceedings of fathers and grandfathers, there circu- 
lated much popular and accredited narrative re- 
specting real or supposed ancestors long past 
and gone. ‘The obscure and barren centuries 
which immediately precede the tirst recorded Olym- 
piad, form the natural separation between the 
legendary return of the Herakleids and the histori- 
cal wars of Sparta against Messéné—between the 
province of legend, wherein matter of fact (if any 
there be) is so intimately combined with its accom- 
paniments of fiction as to be undistinguishable 
without the aid of extrinsic evidence—and that 
of history, where some matters of fact can be 
ascertained, and where a sagacious criticism may 
be usefully employed in trying to add to their 
number.” 

It follows from this pretty much asa matter 
of course 5 Mr. Le a ry in toto the 
early genealogical tables of Fynes Clinton’s 
Fasti ie 

We now come to avery interesting subject, 
the state of society and manners exhibited in 
the heroic poems, and answering to the period 
of their composition, whatever date we may 
assign to that period, or whatever our opinion 
may be as to the personality of their authors 
The Homeric civilization, curious in itself as 
that contemporaneous with the commencement 
of profane literature, becomes especially worthy 
of note for its bearing on the Homeric contro- 
versies. And itis not unamusing to observe 
how the political and lite prejudices of a 
writer will unconsciously color his description 
of this civilization. Gillies and Mitford 
eulogize the heroic age—the age of kingly and 
all but despotic government—at the expense of 
after times. Colonel Mure, believing in the 
perfection of the Iliad and Odyssey as Lovoutty 
as an Athenian of Pericles’s time (excepting of 
course their theology) represents the social 
condition of the people whom they describe in 
most attractive terms. “In the upper class we 
perceive an order of patriarchal nobility, 
clothed in elegant garments, protected by 
highly wrought armor, inhabiting spacious 
mansions adorned with gilding, statuary, and 
pleasure-gardens ; delighting in music, poetry, 
and oratory, performing journeys in chariots 
with an ease and rapidity scarcely conceivable 
in a country not intersected with made roads ; 
and navigating in fifty-oar galleys with a free- 
dom equal or superior to their descendants 
centuries afterwards.”"* Compare this with 
Mr. Grote’s dictum that “ neither coined money 
nor the art of writing nor painting nor scul 
ture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to the 
Homeric times.”{ The words which we have 
italicized point out a direct issue between the 
two writers on a matter of fact. Which is 
right? If we take Grote’s position as first 
enunciated, without some cikeniaal qualifi- 
cations which he annexes, Mure is the more 


* Critical History, vol. 1. p.235.  ¢ Pp. 116, 117. 








literally correct, though we do not think the 
agony conveyed by either strictly accurate. 

e grant that “no statues of the gods, not 
even of wood, are mentioned in the Homeric 

” but this does not exclude ail sculpture. 

e reader of the Odyssey will instantly call 
to mind “ the golden and silver dogs on either 
side the door, which Hephestus wrought 
with knowing mind to guard the home of 
great-hearted Alcinous,” and the “ golden boys 
who stood on the well-built altars, holding be- 
tween them blazing torches, to give light b 
night to the feasters through the rooms. 
Even Mr. Grote is forced to admit that there 
were some “rudiments of arts” existing in 
those early days to “ serve as a nucleus for the 

t’s fancy.” Should we be asked whether 
we think it likely that any real work of art at 
all answering to the Shield of Achilles existed 
when the eighteenth book of the Iliad was 
written, we confess our belief that no mortal 
workers in metal of that day came up to the 
poet’s conception ; yet even here it seems to 
us that he was rather idealizing existing reali- 
ties that drawing entirely upon his fancy. 
If we are still further asked whether the 
poet has not more frequently inspired the 
artist than vice versd ; whether it is not easier 
and more common to embody on canvas or in 
stone an idea previously expressed in poetry 
than to describe tnt a work of art, we 
admit this also, but only as applicable to 
periods when both pate and the arts have an 
established existence. That the conception of 
sculpture originated with the fact of the 
Odyssey ap to us a most improbable sup-‘ 
position. hy might he not equally have 
originated the conception of drawing and 
painting? There is no allusion to painting in 
the Homeric poems; there are several allu- 
sions to sculpture; a pretty clear indication to 
our mind that the latter art then existed and 
the former did not. 

But the fine arts are no test of civilization, 
but rather the contrary—so at least the utilita- 
rian philosophers of the present day have 
found out. How did the Heroic Greeks com- 
pare with their descendants in a religious, 
moral, and political point of view? Morally 
and religiously they do not seem to have been 
very far behindthem. The theology of Homer 
is pretty much of the man of the people (ne- 
cessarily excepting the poe in later 
Greece. The principal difference is that while 
the Homeric heroes do not hesitate to despoil, 
insult, and mutilate the bodies of their slain 
adversaries, such an act would have been im- 

ious in the time of Pericles. Even this feel- 
ing, of which there are some dawnings to be 
observed in the Iliad,* we imagine was more a 
sentiment than a principle—or rather it was a 
sentiment that grew into a religious principle, 
taking its rise from the development of art and 
the artistic bias of the Greeks which rendered 
more anthropomorphi> a religion that was 
always so. In humanity and — to the 
vanquished no great progress was made down 
to the Peloponnesian war. Nothing can be 
cooler than the way in which Thucydides re- 
lates how the oligarchical faction in a state 
surprised and massacred to a man the demo- 
cratic or vice vers4, or how the Athenians or 
S having taken a town friendly to the 
other side, put the men to death and made 
slaves of the women and children. He talks 
of these horrors in a manner which shows that 





*As where Andromache tells [lector how Achilles 
killed her father, Eetion ci. vi. 417), ovde per sécvdpite, 
eeBiecaro yip réys Aveo, * but did not strip him of his 
armor, for he was prevented from this by a feeling of reli- 


they were the ordinary accompaniments of 
war. But in social security and political 
knowledge we find a marked advance. The 
points of progress under these heads are accu- 
rately set forth by our historian ; the punish- 
ment of homicide by the state as a public 
offence, instead of treating it as a private mat- 
ter to be avenged by, 6r paid for to the rela- 
tives of the murdered man; the substitution 
of responsible for despotic government; the 
whole conception of the state which the 
Grecian republics afterwards carried to such 
an excess, and of which not a trace i§ to be 
found in Homer. The functions of the Heroic 
council and assembly are well and clearly ex- 
plained. 


“ Aristotle, in his general theory of government, 
lays down the position that the earliest sources of 
obedience and authority among mankind are per- 
sonal, exhibiting themselves most perfectly in the 
type of paternal supremacy ; and that therefore the 
kingly government, as most conformable to this 
stage of social sentiment, became probably the first 
established everywhere. And in fact it still con- 
tinued in his time to be generally prevalent among 
the non-Hellenic nations immediately around ; 
though the Phenician cities and Carthage, the 
most civilized of all non-Hellenic states, were 
republics. Nevertheless, so completely were the 
feelings about kingship reversed among his con- 
temporary Greeks, that he finds it difficult to enter 
into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors 
to their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to 
his own satisfaction how any one man should have 
been so much superior to the companions around 
him as to maintain such immense personal ascend- 
ency : he suspects that in such small communities 
great merit was very rare, so that the chief had few 
competitors. Such remarks illustrate strongly the 
revolution which the Greek mind had undergone 
during the preceding centuries in régard to the 
internal grounds of political submission. But the 
connecting link between the Homeric and the 
republican schemes of government, is to be found 
in two adjuncts of the Homeric royalty, which are 
now to be mentioned—the boulé, or council of 
chiefs, and the agora, or general assembly of free- 
men. 

“These two meetings, more or less frequently 
convoked, and interwoven with the earliest 
habits of the primitive Grecian communities, 
are exhibited in the monuments of the legendary 
age as opportunities for advising the king, and 
media for promulgating his intentions to the people, 
rather than as restraints upon his authority. Un- 
questionably, they must have conduced in practice 
to the latter result as well as to the former; but 
this is not the light in which the Homeric poems 
describe them. The chiefs, kings, princes, or 
gerontes—for the same word in Greek designates 
both an old man and a man of conspicuous rank 
and position—compose the council, in which, 
according to the representations in the Iliad, the 
resolutions of Agamemn6n on the one side, and of 
Hectér on the other, appear uniformly to prevail. 
The harshness and even contempt with which 
Hectdr treats respectful opposition from his ancient 
‘companion Polydamas—the desponding tone and 
conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unani- 
mous assent which the former obtains, even when 
quite in the wrong—all this is clearly set forth in 
the poem ; while in the Grecian camp we see Nes- 
tor tendering his advice in the most submissive and 
delicate manner to Agamemnon, to be adopted or 
rejected as ‘the king of men’ might determine. 
The council is a purely consultative body, assem- 
bled, not with any power of peremptorily arresting 
mischievous resolves of the king, but solely for his 
information and guidance. He himself is the pre- 
siding (boulephérus or) member of council ; the 
rest, collectively as well as individually, are his 
subordinates, 

“We proceed from the council to the agora: 
according to what seems the received custom, the 





gious scruple. 


king, after having talked over his intentions with 
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the former, proceeds to announce them to the peo* 
ple. The heralds make the crowd sit down ju 
order, and enforce silence : any one of the chiefs or 
councillors—but, as it seems, no one else—is al- 
lowed to address them: the king first promulgates 
his intentions, which are then open to be com- 
mented upon by others. But in the Homeric agora 
no division of affirmative or negative voices ever 
takes place, nor is any formal resolution ever adopt- 
ed. ‘The nullity of positive function strikes us even 
more in the agora than in the council. It is an 
assembly for talk, communication, and discussion, 
to a certain extent, by the chiefs, in presence of 
the people as listeners and sympathizers—olten for 
eloquence, and sometimes for quarrel—but here its 
ostensible purposes end. 

“The agora in Ithaka, in the second book of 
the Odyssey, is convened by the youthful Telema- 
chus, at the instigation of Athéné, not for the pur- 
pose of submitting any proposition, but in order to 
give formal and public notice to the suitors to 
desist from their iniquitous intrusion and pillage of 
his substance, and io absolve himself further, before 
gods and men, from all obligations towards them, 
if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the 
suitors, in all the security of the festive hall and 
banquet (which forms the catastrophe of the Odys- 
sey), was a proceeding involving much that was 
shocking to Grecian feeling, and therefore required 
to be preceded by such ample formalities as would 
leave both the delinquents themselves without the 
shadow of excuse, and their surviving relatives 
without any claim to the customary satisfaction. 
For this special purpose Telemachus directs the 
heralds to summon an agora. 

= * * * * 

“ We are not of course to construe the Homerie 
description as anything more than an ideal, ap- 
proximating to actual reality. But, allowing all 
that can be Tequired for such a limitation, it exhi- 





bits the agora more as a special medium of pub- 
licity and intercommunication from the king to the 


responsibility on the part of the former, or restrain- 
ing force on the part of the latter, however such 
consequences may indirectly grow out of it. The 
primitive Grecian government is essentially mo- 


narchical, reposing on personal feeling and divine | 


right: the memorable dictum in the Iliad is borne | 
out by all that we hear of the actual: practice: | 
‘ The ruler of many is not a good thing: let us| 
have one ruler only—one king—him to whom 
Zeus has given the sceptre and the tutelary sanc- | 
tions.’ | 
The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of 
beauty and vivacity, not only confirms our idea of 
the passive, recipient, and listening character 
of the agora, but even presents a repulsive pic- | 
ture of the degradation of the mass of the | 
people before the chiefs. Agamemnon convokes | 
the agora for the purpose of immediately arming | 
the Grecian host, under a full impression that the 
gods have at last determined forthwith to crown | 
his arms with complete victory. Such impression | 
has been created by a special visit of Oneirus (the 
Dream-god), sent by Zeus during his sleep ; being, | 
indeed, an intentional fraud on the part of Zeus, | 
though Agamemn6én does not suspect its deceitful | 
character. At this precise moment, when he may 
be conceived to be more than usually anxious | 
to get his army into the field and snatch the prize, | 
an unaccountable fancy seizes him that, instead of | 
inviting the troops to do what he really wishes, and | 
encouraging their spirits for this-one last effort, he | 
will adopt a course directly contrary—he will try | 
their courage by professing to believe that the | 
siege had become desperate, and that there was no | 
choice except to go on shipboard and flee. An- 
nouncing to Nestor and Odysseus, in preliminary 
council, his intention to hold this strange language, 
he at the same time tells them that he relies upon 
them to oppose it, and counterwork its effects upon 
the multitude. The agora is presently assembled, 
and the King of Men pours forth a speech full of 
dismay and despair, coneluding by a distinct 
exhortation to all present to go aboard and return 
home at once. jately the whole army, 








chiefs as well as people, break up, and proceed to 
execute his orders: every one rushes off to get his 
ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. ‘The army 
would have been quickly on its voyage home, had 
not the goddesses Héré and Athéné stimulated 
Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. He 
hastens among the dispersing crowd, and diverts 
them from their purpose of retreat. ‘To the chiefs 
he addresses flattering words, trying to shame 
them by gentle expostulation ; but the people he 
visits with harsh reprimand and blows from his 
sceptre, thus driving them back to their seats in 
the agora. 

“ Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly 
brought back, the voice of Thersités is heard the 
longest and the loudest—a man ugly, deformed, 
and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and especially 
severe in his censure of the chiefs, Agamemngn, 
Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion he 
addresses to the people a speech denouncing Aga- 
memoé6n for selfish and greedy exaction generally, 
but particularly for his recent ill-treatment of 
Achilles; and he endeavors, moreover, to induce 
them to persist in their scheme of departure. In 
reply, Odysseus not only rebukes Thersités sharply 
for his impudence in abusing the commander-in- 
chief, but threatens that if ever such behavior 
is repeated he will strip him naked and thrash him 
out of the assembly with disgraceful blows; as an 
earnest of which he administers to him at once 
a smart stroke with the studded sceptre, imprinting 
its painful mark in a bloody weal across his back. 
Thersités, terrified and subdued, sits down weep- 
ing ; while the surrounding crowd deride him, and 
express the warmest approbation of Odysseus for 
having thus by force put the reviler to silence. 

“ Both Odysseus and Nestér then address the 
agora, sympathizing with Agamemnon for the 
shame which the retreat of the Greeks is about to 


inflict on him, and urging emphatically upon every 
one present the obligation of persevering until the 
body of the people, than as including any idea of | 


siege shall be successfully consummated. Neither 
of them animadverts at all upon Agamemnon, 


| either for his conduct towards Achilles, or for his 


childish freak of trying the temper of the army. 

“ There cannot be a elearer indication than this 
description—so graphic in the original poem— 
of the true character of the Homeric agora. The 
multitude who compose it are listening and acqui- 
escent, not often hesitating, and never refractory to 
the chief. The fate which awaits a presumptuous 
eritic, even where his virulent reproaches are sub- 
stantially well founded, is plainly set forth in the 
treatment of Thersités ; while the unpopularity of 
such a character is attested even more by the 
excessive pains which Homer takes to heap upon 
him repulsive personal deformities, than by the 
chastisement of Odysseus:—he is lame, bald, 
crook-backed, of mis-shapen head, and squinting 
vision, 

“ But we cease to wonder at the submissive 
character of the agora when we read the proceed- 
ings of Odysseus towards the people themselves— 
his fine words and flattery addressed to the chiefs, 
and his contemptuous reproof and manual violence 
towards the common met, at a°moment when both 
were doing exactly the same thing—fulfilling the 
express bidding of Agamemnén, upon which Odys- 
seus does not offer a single comment. This scene, 
which excited a sentiment of strong displeasure 
among the democrats of historical Athens, affords 
a proof that the feeling of personal dignity, of 
which philosophic observers in Greecee—Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Hippocratés, and Aristotle—boasted as 
distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the 
slavish Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time of 
Homer. The ancient epic is commonly so filled 
with the personal adventures of the chiefs, and the 
people are so constantly depicted as simple appen- 
dages attached to them, that we rarely obtain a 
glimpse of the treatment of the one apart from the 
other, such as this memorable Homeric agora 
affords.” 





Deata but supplies the oil for the inextinguish- 
able lamp of life—CoLegives. 





HOW BOOKS ARE MADE IN EDINBURGH.* 


Whenever a topic of special interest happens 
to come up, and to attract a considerable share 
of public attention, it is no uncommon thing 
for publishers to become seized with an in. 
stant and philanthropic desire of “supplying 
accurate information upon a matter of great 
public importance,” and of “ meeting the de- 
ficiency which has existed so long,” in respect 
to the particular matter in hand. In carrying 
out these utterly unselfish purposes, they most 
usually avail themselves of the services of a 
class of persons, Apollo’s men of all work, of 
the species which once congregated in Grub 
street, but now, suduttahately, swarm every- 
where—seedy fellows—who are equally ready 
at a pill advertisement and a Mayor’s Message, 
at a review, a sermon, or a sonnet on the 
virtues of cough candy! At the publisher's 
behest, or perhaps unbidden, they pounce upon 
every new topic which promises to have “a 
run” (and they are as keen as jackals on a 
scent!), and with perhaps no other sources of 
information than an obsolete encyclopedia, or 
half a dozen old books collected in half an 
hour at a stall, straightway commence to write 
with an assurance and dogmatism really as- 
tounding, and which would be presumptuous 
even in the man who had made the subject his 
study for years. If the subject is intricate, 
they do not fail to involve it the more; if 
little understood, they are sure to deepen 
the general ignorance. But what is often 
worse, they bring forward and galvanize 
into spasmodic life old exploded statements 
and conclusions and stupid fallacies, knocked 
in the head, and utterly “ used up” years ago, 
and set them pAachar about in the world 
again to mislead uninformed, but inquiring 
minds, and to do mischief generally, and in a 
variety of ways. ‘These men testers some of 
those ingenious contrivances which we see at 
agricultural fairs ; machines, in which one may 
put chips and straw, cobs and corn, and have 
a certain nondescript product, the chips very 
little improved, and the corn much the worse 
for the operation, but designed “to fill up” 
cattle and donkeys, who don’t know the differ- 
ence! Some one has said the public is a great 
donkey; if so, that completes the parallel! 
for, if the public is not a donkey, it certainly 
has the endurance of one. 

This reprehensible way of making books, 
essays, papers, and what not, on current topics, 
is illustrated in one of the recent (February) 
numbers of Chambers’s “Papers for the Peo- 
ple,” published in Edinburgh. This paper is 
entitled the “Isthmus of Panama,” and purports 
to be a plain, popular account, not only of this 
particular isthmus, but of the other isthmuses, 
or routes by which transit is already, or is pro- 

sed to be established across the continent 

om one ocean to the other. Probably no 
more arrant book-making (if the term can be 
used in reference to a pamphlet of some forty 
or fifty pages) has ever been attempted ; cer- 
tainly no equal amount was ever written, con- 
taining so few new facts, so much of error, 
and so little of criticism and discrimination. A 
man who bases what he has to say respecting 
the feasibility of constructing a railroad across 
the Isthmus of Panama upon reports and par- 
tial admeasurements wad, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, while complete surveys, from com- 
petent engineers, whose plans are being practi- 
cally ed out, are in existence and accessi- 
ble, only exposes himself to ridicule. And 
yet the author of the paper in question does 
precisely this. Either he is profoundly igno- 





* The Isthmus of Panama. Chambers’s Papers for the 
People. Edinburgh. - 
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rant of his subject, too indolent to collect facts, 
or else so blinded by prejudice that he will not 
receive them from an American source. But 
sins of omission are less reprehensible than 
sins of commission. What would be thought 
of a writer, setting up to instruct the “ people,” 
who should gravely tell us that the Hudson 
river is a thousand miles long, and empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico below Hudson’s Bay ? 
Yet this would not be much worse than what 
we have in the “ papers” before us; for, speak- 
ing of the River San Juan, the outlet of Lake 
Nicaragua, and on the line of one of the pro- 
posed routes of transit across the continent, 
the author says that it is one hundred and 
forty miles long, and empties into Boca del 
Toro, on the Musquito coast, below Cape Gra- 
cias 4 Dios! Now the facts are, that the river 
is only seventy miles long, Boea del Toro is 
two hundred miles below its mouth, and Cape 
Gracias @ Dios not much less than four hun- 
dred miles above! With such an acquaint- 
anee with the primary, school-boy part of the 
subject, what can be expected of the details 
concerning the projected canal at this point, 
the nature of the country, its condition, pro- 
ductions, and inhabitants? We are told that 
if a canal is attempted on this line, no less 
than ninety locks will be required to get ves- 
sels from the Atlantic into Lake Nicaragua, 
which is one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
above the ocean; that is to say, each lock will 
have the enormous lift of one foot and a third! 
And then it is “doubted if enough water can 
be obtained” from a river which has twice the 
capacity of the Thames! We are also toid 
that the San Juan river is one hundred and 
sixty miles long—which is full twice the actual 
length, and something more than the entire 
distance from one sea to the other! We 
have, tov, the port of Realejo transferred from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coast; and it is 
really admitted that Nicaragua, one of the most 
fertile regions which the sun shines upon, has 
“considerable agricultaral and pastoral capa- 
bilities There are deer in the country, “ but 
they are scarce ;” and pine-apples and mangos, 
but they are “worthless!” We are told also, 
for the first time, that Lake Nicaragua is some- 
times called “ Montagua,” which is the name 
of a river in Guatemala ! 

Equal originality is displayed in respect to 
the boundaries of the country; and the para- 
graphs touching the political questions, started 
in connexion with it, are, if possible, still more 
original, and must. be highly edifying to those 
who have the slightest acquaintance with the 
subject. 

The “ paper” is not less inaccurate in what 
relates to the other proposed routes of transit 
or inter-oceanic communication, and is caleu- 
lated throughout (we will not say designed) to 
mislead, rather than enlighten the public mind. 
We have a pagore receipt in America for 
making chowder, and the direction is, “ first 
catch your fish.” We consider it quite as im- 
aac in naire, Mg 5, for the 

eople,” to first get your ! However, as 
the papers are written for England, about 
America, this is probably not-of so much con- 
sequence, 





A CONSERVATIVE POEM.* 
A Porm evidently by a practised hand and a no 
less matured wit of the old school, has justa 
peared in Boston with the title of The Eagle 
and the Dove, the design of which is by the 
reductio ad absurdum in an argumentation 
carried on in the manner of Msop to exhibit 


*'The Dove and the Eagle. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 








the fallacy of some of the hobbies of the day, 
and particularly of the assumed relation of the 
sexes by certain female philanthropists. The 
rapacious eagle is that devouring animal, man ; 
the dove is the woman, all tenderness and sub- 
mission, and a portion of half developed man- 
hood which affects the milder virtues. Peace 
and meekness get along very well till a 
treacherous serpent intrudes himself, who 
would remain lord of the field, did not the vul- 
ture eagle, vindicating might and right, interfere 
and carry him off. The general state of mind 
of the Eagle in respect to the questions of the 
day, is sutliciently indicated in the following : 


This world is sick, you may be sure, 
Beyond all art or nature’s cure, 

A mighty monster, Humsue hight, 
Has clutched it fast and holds it tight. 


Hear its reformers from the gutter 
Their new-found moral notions utter, 
And Truth would seem but just begun 
To show its face beneath the sun ! 
Their darkened minds catch some faint gleam 
Of holy Light’s perennial beam, 
And owl-like fluttering, who but they 
Discovers of the God of Day! 
One just has gained a glimmering notion 
Of Heaven’s high claim to man’s devotion, 
And straight he leaps the whole relation 
Of man, time, place, degree, and station, 
Despises what is only real, 
Grapples the abstract and ideal, 
And what he jumps to for conclusion, 
Wouid make the universe confusion. 


Some tippling vagabond starts up 
To dash in time the poisoned cup ; 
Feels, as he wakes to sober sadness, 
This the great sin—the primal madness ; 
And, heedless that life’s noblest use 
Might be denounced by its abuse, 
Of all true virtue, to his thinking, 
The sum consists in water drinking, 
And the law, moral and divine, 
Means only abstinence from wine! 


And in this world of good and evil, 
Wh-re much seems sadly out of level, 
And triumph often crowns the bad, 
While virtue suffers and is sad ; 

Where wisdom starves and walks alone, 
Folly in crowds and overgrown ; 
Where fortune waits upon the knave, 
And this is free and that a slave ; 

In such a state, so oddly blended, 

But all, no doubt, for good intended, 
Since Heaven’s high purpose can educe 
From seeming evil real use ;— 

Some puny whipster, by this light, 
Deems himself born to set all right, 
And thinks the very mischief in it, 

If he can’t mend it in a minute ; 

To madness seems completely given,— 
Flies in the face of earth and heaven,— 
Because his modest innovation, 

Fails to remodel all creation ! 





WARRENIANA.* 


As the eminent success of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses on their original publication prompted 
its authors to launch the second venture, a re- 
print of “ Warreniana” was to be looked for 
as the successor to the reprint of the ad- 
dresses. These are as the moon to the bright- 
ness of the chief luminary. The first strong, 
vivid impressions were taken off in the earlier 
work; and we of necessity have an echo, 
truthful but fainter, of the same tones. A few 
new names are introduced, but they are not or 
principal importance. At the same time, War- 
reniana has so much of the genuine flavor or 
true wit, with a happy power of judicious 

* Warreniana: with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 


By the Editor of a Quarterly Review. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 








parody never surpassed, as to make it not only 
eminently readable for the moment, but of 
classic value, as one of the standards and 
models of its class. Among the happiest hits 
of the book is the imitation of a distinguished 
American writer, We give two or three pas- 
sages from 
WARREN. BY W. I. 


_ “As for this reverential purpose I wag once buy- 
ing a pot of Blacking at Number 30, my attention 
was attracted to a person who was seated in a 
state of deep abstraction behind the counter. He 
was advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might 
once have been commanding, but it was a little 
bowed by care, perhaps by business. He had a 
noble Roman style of countenance, a head that 
would have pleased a painter ; and though some 
slight furrows on either side his nose showed that 
snuff and sorrow had been busy there, yet his eye 
still beamed with the fire of a poetic soul. There 
was something in his whoie appearance, that in- 
dicated a being of a different order from the 
bustling shop-boys around him. 

* I inquired his name, and was informed that it 
was Warren. I drew back with an involuntary 
feeling of veneration. This, then, was an artist of 
celebrity ; this was one of those imaginative 
spirits, whose newspaper advertisements have gone 
forth to the ends of the earth, and with whose 
blacking I have cleaned my shoes, even in the 
solitudes of America. It was a moment pregnant 
with emotion ; and though the popular graces of 
his poetry had made me familiar with the name of 
Warren, yet it could not diminish the reverence 
which his immediate presence inspired. 

“ As I quitted his abode, the recollection of this 
great man gave a tone of deep meditation to my 
mind. I recalled what I had heard of his charac- 
ter, his lowly origin and subsequent elevation, his 
unconquerable diligence and rich poetic fancy. 
Nature, I internally exclaimed, appears to have 
disseminated her bounties with a more impartial 
profusion than our vanity is willing to allow. If 
to one favorite she has assigned the glittering en- 
dowments of rank and fortune, she has compen- 
sated the want of them in another by an intellect 
of superior elevation. Such has beeu the case with 
Mr. Warren. Though humble in origin, and. 
suckled amid scenes repulsive to the growth of 
mind, he has yet contrived to hew himself a path 
to the Temple of Fame, and having become the 
poetical paragon of the Strand, has turned the 
whole force of his genius to manufacture and to 
eulogize his blacking. This prudent concentration 
of his faculties has been attended with the most 
felicitous consequences. The stream of his fancy, 
that before flowed over a wide ungrateful surface, 
by contracting its channel has deepened its power, 
and now rolls onward to the ocean of eternity, re- 
flecting on its bosom the rich lights of poesy and 
wit. 

» * * * * 

« But it is an humbling reflection for the pride of 
human intellect, thet ‘uc value of an object is sel- 
dom felt until it be for ever lost. Thus, when the 
grave has closed around him, the name of Warren 
may be possibly recalled with sentiments of sin- 
cerest affection. At present, while yet in exist- 
eyce, he is undervalued by an invidious vicinity. 
But the man of letters who speaks of the Strand, 
speaks of it as the residence of Warren. The in- 
telligent traveller who visits it, inquires where 
Warren is to beseen. He is the literary landmark 
of the place, indicating its existence to the distant 
scholar. He is like Pompey’s column at Alexan- 
dria, towering alone in classic dignity.” 





MISSISSIPPI SCENES.* 


WE have had Georgia Scenes from the comic 
n of Lon th, Alabama Scenes, Louisiana 
nes, and Kentucky Scenes, all very humor- 
ous, but all caricatures nevertheless ; and we 
naturally arrived at the premature conclusion 





* Mississippi Scenes; or, Sketches of Southern Life and 
Adventure. By Joseph B. Cobb. Philadelphia: A. Hart 
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that Mr. Cobb’s last effort was of the same 
— In this we A po —— e adhe 

ough the pages are by no means deficient In 
ae, we have no doubt but that living and 
breathing originals have involuntarily sat for 
portraits by which they (the afo pages) 
are adorned. The “Rambler Papers,” with 
which the volume commences, are a south- 
western ue of “ Salmagundi ;” the Legend 

re 





of Black Creek has a smack of that of “ Sleepy 
Hollow” about it; and Bob Bagshot is a very 
fair back-wood edition of Brom Bones. There 


are some exceedingly amusing characters in 
“Campaign Barbacue :” par exemple, 


THE IRISHMAN WHO would voreE FOR GENERAL 
JACKSON, 


“ Well, but, Jerry,” said a warm democrat, “ the 
General has been dead and buried these three 
years.” 

“ Divil may care,” replied the honest and sim- 
ple-minded old Hibernian, who often boasted that 
he had been baten under Packenham, and taken 
prisoner at New Orleans by Jackson ; “ and sup- 
pose, misther, he takes it into his head to come 
back ag’in, who'll hinder him, think ye? Why, 
man, I saw a cannon ball splet to flinders aginst 
his forehead at New Orleans, and him never so 
much as staggered.” 


There’s immortality for you. What a bless- 
ing it is that our honest Paddy had not been 
wounded in the battle, or, beyond doubt, ere 
this he had joined in the general hunt after 
Uncle Sam’s purse, and claimed his pension. 

We present, per contra, for the sake of 
symmetry, as Paul Jones’s father is reported to 
have said,—the old planter with an impediment 
in his speech, and would vote for 


OLD ZACK AND NOTHING ELSE. 


“ How—how ?” exclaimed a dozen eager voices. 

“ Why I shall vote for Old Zag Taylor,” was 
the reply. 

“ What?” said a Cass man. “ And for that 
abolitionist, Fillmore, for Vice-President ?” 

“No,” was the brief emphatic answer. 

“ For whom, then ?” asked an eager democrat, 
sparklingly. 

“ Old Zag Taylor,” was again shortly answered. 

“You are mad: Old Zach is only a candidate 
for President. ” 

“Can'd helb ib; bud wish I could. You see, 
by friends, I cad vote for hib for both, and thed 
Old Zag mey dake whichever he wands, for my 
pard.” 


The author, _ Cobb, is a member of the 
legislature of Georgia, a popular magazine 
wed and known os om to the wenlions of 
the * Whig Review” by a well written series 
of papers — Jefferson, and a very delicate 
review of N. P. Willis, which have lately 
appeared there. 


Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A new edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields—The author's genial preface, which we 
gave in our last, suggests all of analysis and criti- 
cism which this new edition requires, and shows 
how a writer supposed to be unusually retired and 
sensitive can speak of himself and his doings with 
fairness, candor, impartiality, and an eye to the 
whole of his own nature and the diverse parts of 
other men. The new edition is an elegant one, 
was called for by the public, and bears the first 
personal introduction of the author in this way to 
his readers—a tasteful and characteristic portrait 
of Mr. Hawthorne for a vignette. 


Nobody's Son: or, the Life and Adventures of 
Percival Mayberry. Philadelphia: A. Hart.—A 
pleasantly written, but rather improbable tale, 
intended, we presume, for the juveniles, as it lacks 
tone and body to render it an appetizing meal for 
a mind arrived at years of discretion. The scene 
opens in a workhouse, which is a cross between 
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that of Oliver Twist and “ Dotheboys Hall, near 
Gretna Bridge.” Pest-ham Meg—a cis- Atlantic 
Meg Merrilees—possesses more decided character 
than any of the other dramatis persone, who, to 
confess the truth, are commonplace enough. 


Cruising in the Last War. By Charles J. 
Peterson. Philadelphia: J. B. Peterson —We 
confess to no partiality for tales of the “ blood 
and thunder” school, especially when sent forth to 
the world in yellow covers; nevertheless, a glance 
at the opening page of this book caused us to 
forego an intention of casting it aside as unworthy 
of any except the slightest notice. For a book of 
its kind it is well written, and we found many 
scenes in it that reminded us forcibly of the 
“ Green Hand ;” in fact, had not “ Cruising in the 
Late War” been given to the public some years 
ago in Graham’s Magazine, we should have pro- 
nounced the Adventures upon the African Coast to 
be palpable plagiarism; but as English authors 
never copy from American books (vide Marryatt’s 
Mons. Violet), we must call this a literary coinci- 
dence. To all who fancy sea tales the book will 
be a welcome visitor, provided they have no nar- 
row prejudices concerning print and paper, for we 
regret to say that the publisher has sadly neglected 
his duty. 

The Principles of Chemistry, illustrated by 
Simple Experiments. By Julius Adolph Stock- 
hardt. Translated by C. H. Pierce. M.D. Cam- 
bridge: John Bartlett.—This, the third American 
edition of this practical working manual, has been 
thoroughly revised with the recent fifth German 
edition of Dr. Stockhardt’s work, and many altera- 
tions and additions have been made, including in 
the latter a synopsis of the more important tests 
for detecting the ordinary chemical compounds. 

First Book in Physiology: with Anatomy and 
the Laws of Hygiene. By John B. Newman, 
M.D. Cady & Burgess—A well prepared ele- 
mentary work illustrating the laws of health by 
the human anatomy, which is comprehensively 
exhibited by numerous engravings. The author is 
President of the Harrodsburg Female College, and 
his book is immediately designed for use in schools 
and academies. 

Time, the Avenger. By the author of the Wil- 
mingtons, &c. Harpers——The authoress an- 
nounces her design in this tale in these opening 
sentences: “ The work by which the chaos of the 
inner soul—its dark contention of warring tempers 
and undisciplined desires, is reduced to order ; and 
the new man, in his beautiful perfection of moral 
symmetry, issues forth from amid the confused 
strife of thought and passion—springing into fresh 
being under the influences of the great spiritual 
power, that ‘Sun of Righteousness’ who hath risen 
upon the earth ‘ with healing on his wings.’ ” 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By 
B. J. Lossing. Harpers.—This number completes 
the first volume of Mr. Lossing’s household book. 
The index furnishes a list of 362 illustrations, 
tastefully and skilfully presented, and the result of 
no ordinary diligence on the part of the author, 
who tells us that to collect the pictorial and other 
materials for the work, he travelled more than 
eight thousand miles in the Old Thirteen States 
and Canada, visiting remarkable spots; and his 
object, the ilustration of the Revolution, was every- 
where a passport to the kindness and hospitality of 
the Sata A second volume will complete the 
work. 


Louise La Valliére ; or,the Second Series and 
Conclusion of the Iron Mask. By Dumas. 
Phila.: Peterson.—This, an American copyright 
translation of the Lope de Vega of tale writers, is 
announced as the final end of The Three Guards- 
men, Twenty Years After, Bragelonne, and the 
Iron Mask. 


Parodies on new poems are read as satires ; on 
old ones—the soliloquy of Hamlet for instance— 
as compliments. A man of genius may securely 
laugh at a mode of attack by which his reviler, in 
half a century, or less, becomes his encomiast.— 
CoLERIDGE. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue venerable names of literature are fast passing 
from the ranks of the living to the silent company 
of the dead. One who had nearly filled her 
eentury has, we learn by the last arrival from 
London, away. Joanna Baillie, who wrote 
plays which John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons acted 
and Walter Scott applauded, which have taken a 
high permanent position in that most difficult de- 
partment of qe cag the Drama, died recently, 
we presume at iet and pleasant residence 
in the environs of ndon, in her 89th year. 
A complete one volume edition of her works had 
recently been issued, a summing up of her literary 
eareer which seems in singular harmony with her 
demise so soon after. 

A second paper of Friar Lubin’s “ Nuces Litera- 
rie” in the Evening Post, of March 1, follows 
up Mr. Sparks’s alterations of Washington’s Cor- 
respondence with numerous examples strengthen- 
ing the writer’s former positions. They are simi- 
lar to those specified in our late number. A 
defence published in the Cambridge Chronicle puts 
Mr. Sparks’s changes on the ground assumed in 
his Preface of changes “ extending only to verbal 
and grammatical mistakes or inaccuracies, main- 
taining a scrupulous caution that the author's 
meaning and should thereby in no degree 
be changed or effected ”—but this reservation ap- 
pears to have been mistakingly violated both in 
fact and principle. Mr. Sparks, in justice to him- 
self, in the present evidence on the question, should 
retrace his course, collate his publication of 
Washington’s letters with the originals, and issue 
an amended edition. 

The Stowe MSS., including the unpublished 
Diaries and Correspondence of George Grenville, 
have been bought by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
street,—not from Lord Ashburnham, but from the 
trustees of the Duke of Buckingham. The Ash- 
burnham MSS. included the Astle, Irish, and other 
collections ; while the MSS. bought by Mr. Mur- 
ray include the family correspondence, the diaries, 
and other papers of importance from 1742 to 
1800. The Grenville Diary reveals, it is said, the 
secret movements of Lord Bute’s administration — 
the private histories of Wilkes and Lord Chatham, 
—and the features of the early madness of George 
ILL. ; while the Correspondence exhibits Wilkes, 
we are told, in a new light,—and reveals (what the 
Stowe Paners were expected to reveal) something 
of moment about Junius. The correspondence 
will form, it is thought, about four volumes, and 
will be ready to appear among our next winter's 
novelties. 


The height of Sir Walter Scott, his stature, has 
not that we are aware of ever been disputed, but 
few, we suppose, have thought of him as a very 
tall man—yet he stood six feet in his stockings, as 
appears this anecdote in a late number of 
Dickens’s Household Words, in a pleasant paper 
on “ Sleep :”—“ We are informed by Lockhart, 
that Sir Walter Scott, both as a young man and in 
more advanced age, required ‘a good allowance of 
sleep ; and he, on principle, indulged in it, saying 
‘he was but half a man if he had not full seven 
hours of _ par yon go egal ve have already 
premised that y people require more 
sleep than short people; and Sir Walter, besides 
being a large boned, was, it may be said, a tall 
man. It is a curious circumstance, we do not re- 
member to have met with in his y, that, 
being desirous of joining an athletic club, which 
existed in Edinburgh, he was proposed as a candi- 
date. This was called ‘ The Six Feet Club, and 
it was a sine gua non that every member should 
be of that stature. We believe the Earl of Errol 


Sir Walter Scott presen 
there was some doubt about his eligible ; but, 
when he had taken off his shoes placed him- 
self under the measuring ordeal-post, it was found 
that he exactly reached spss yo height. His 
head just seraped the mark, he was, therefore, 
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admitted a member of the ‘Six Feet Club,’ with 
all the honors.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Literary 
Gazette notices a forthcoming work of importance 
on the literary history and biography of Moliére : 
« Thanks, however, to the painstaking and intelli- 
gent bookworm, Paul Lacroix, better known as 
the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ the reproach which foreign- 
ers were warranted in addressing to the French for 
their unaccountable neglect of the private history 


of this great poet, is about to cease. The ‘ Bibli- |, 


ophile’ has succeeded in discovering a mass of 
facts respecting him, some of which are totally 
new, while others clear up obscurities in his bio- 
graphy. He has also discovered several very 
interesting letters written by and to him; and, 


what perhaps is more valuable than all, the outline | 
of an unfinished comedy, consisting of about 300 


lines. The latter, of course rough and unpolished, 
cast indeed almost haphazard on paper, is not to be 
compared to such master productions as ‘ Tar- 
tuffe’ ‘The Misanthrope, &c., &c.; but in the 
estimation of many persons it is more interesting 
than a complete work would have been, as show- 
ing how the poet constructed his comedies, settled 
the characters of his personages, and smoothed and 
ornamented his verse. Altogether, the ‘ Nou- 
velles Recherches sur la Vie et les premiers Ouv- 
rages de Moliére, as the ‘ Bibliophile’ intends to 
entitle his book, will be a most important addition 
to French—nay, rather, European literature; and 
will cause his name to be coupled with those of 
Payne Collier, Charles Knight, and others who 
have gained renown by their enthusiastic devoted- 
ness in the worship of Shakspeare’s genius. When 
the book shall be published you will no doubt con- 
sider it worthy of an elaborate review in the 
Gazette ; but, en attendant, permit me to mention 
two new facts which it contains: in the first place, 
it shows that Moliére’s reason for turning actor 
and poet, in spite of the wishes of his family, was 
not, as heretofore supposed, an insurmountable 
passion for the theatre, but a violent attachment 
conceived for Mdlle. Béjart, a popular actress, 
whom he subsequently married, and who, as is 
well known, made his life wretched by her gal- 
lantries. It is true that his predilection for the 
stage was from his earliest youth very strong, and 
that he for some time performed as an amateur in, 
nay even wrote pieces for,a company managed by 
the Béjart family ; but I repeat, it was his love for 
La Béjart, as she was called, which caused him, 
to the great seandal of his parents, to reject the 
place of upholsterer in the king’s household, which 
his father and grandfather had heid, and to devote 
himself entirely to the player’s calling. In the 
next place, the ‘ Bibliophile’ explains, as satisfac- 
torily, perhaps, as it ever will be, the poet’s reason 
for dropping his own name of ‘ Poquelin, and 
taking that of ‘ Moliére.’ On this point, when 
questioned, Moliére himself would never give any 
explanation; and his biographers have been 
obliged to assume that he made the change partly 
for the sake of euphony, partly not to give pain to 
his family by seeing their name dragged on the 
stage; but why he adopted the nom de guerre of 
Moliére in preference to any other, they could not 
tell. The ‘ Bibliophile’s’ explanation is this: ‘ In 
those days it was the fashion for the females called 
“Les Preciéuses,” who, as is known, affected to 
unite in their own persons the qualities of blue- 
stockings, ladies of fashion, patronesses of litera- 
ture, and concocters and retailers of wit, to assume 
the name of some heroine of romance, and to 
make all their clique address them constantly by it. 
They at the same time conferred similar names 
on their “slaves,” as their male admirers were 
foolishly designated. Amongst these “ précieuses” 
was the famous La Béjart; and her rwelles, that 
is, her receptions (the “ précieuse,” by the way, 
was accustomed to lie in a state bed to receive her 
Visitors) were naturally attended by Poquelin. It 
so happened that a writer, named Frangois de 
Moliére, enjoyed at that time great popularity, 
and the namés of his personages were assumed by 
many of the “ précieuses.” One of the first works 
of Poquelin (none of them have survived) is sup- 





posed to have been a tragedy called “ Polixéne,” 
borrowed from a much admired posthumous ro- 
mance, under that title, of this author; and this 
circumstance, it is imagined, must have led La 
Béjart to designate Poquelin “ Moliére” Being 
thus generally known in the Béjart circle as Mo- 
liére, the poet naturally took the same when he 
went on the stage, and kept it ever afterwards.’ ” 





TO ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING ON HER 
LATER SONNETS. 
I xnow not if the cycle of strange years 

Will ever bring thy human face to me, 
Sister !—I say this, not as of thy peers, 

But like as those who their own grief can see 
In the large mirror of another’s tears. 


Comforter! many a time thy soul’s white feet 
Stole on the silent darkness where I lay 
With voice of distant singing—solemn sweet— 
“ Be of good cheer, I too have trod that way ;” 
And I rose up and walked in strength complete. 


Oft, as amidst the furnace of fierce woe 
My own will lit I writhing stood, yet calm, 
I saw thee moving near me, meek and slow, 
Speaking not,—but still chaunting the same 
psalm, 
“ God’s love suffices when all world-loves go.” 


Year after year have I, in passion strong, 
Clung to thy garments when my soul was 
faint,— 
Touching thee, all unseen amid the throng ; 
But now, thou risest to joy’s heaven—my saint ! 
And I look up—and cannot hear thy song, 


—Or hearing, understand not ; save as those 
Who from without list to the bridegroom- 
strains 


They might have sung—but that the dull gates 
close,— 
And so they smile a blessing through their 
pains, 


Then, turning, lie and sleep among the snows. 


So, go thou in, saint—sister—comforter ! 
Of this, thy house of joy, heaven keep the 
doors! 
And sometimes through the music and the stir 
Set thy lamp shining from the upper floors, 
That we without may say—“ Bless God and her !” 
(London Atheneum). 








FINE ART GOSSIP. 


A new series of Cosmoramic Views has been 
opened by Mr. Sattler, at his rooms in Proadway. 
They are twenty-six in number, and fully maintain 
the interest of the preceding, being, like them, 
drawn from Egypt, Constantinople, the Austrian 
Alps, London, Paris, and the cathedrals, squares, 
&c., of other leading European cities. We may 
particularize the fine moonlight effect of the Bay of 
Sorrento, the minute discrimination of parts in the 
Church of St. Stephen at Vienna, the Parisian 
architecture, several Alpine mountain-passes and 
lakes and cataracts, a view of Damascus, &c. 
We are pleased to find Mr. Sattler’s rooms always 
well attended. He is reaping well-deserved suc- 
cess. A series of American scenery from his ela- 
borate pencil would, we think, be a desirable addi- 
tion to the Gallery, should Mr. Sattler find leisure 
to prepare it. 

The Gallery of “ the American Artists’ Associa- 
tion,” in Stoppani’s building, was opened to a 
special inspection of editors and artists on Tues- 
day evening, March 11th, introductory to its public 
opening. There was a pretty general gathering 
of artists and editors, representing various schools 
and classes of pen and pencil. ‘The gallery is as 
yet small, but gives promise, in its present excel- 
lence. and variety, of an expanded future: under 
the direction of its excellent officers (Mr. Waleutt 
is President, and Mr. Hagan, Secretary), with the 
co-operation of its zealous and talented contri- 
butors. The occasion was altogether an agreea- 
ble one, and called out, in various speeches, toasts, 
and pleasantries, a great deal of good feeling and 
pooch sentiment. 








The California Courier contains the following 
letter from Hiram Powers, the sculptor, to his 
brother in San Francisco, relative to his new statue 
of California :— 

“ Frorence, Aug. 18, 1850. 
“ Dear Brother,— 
. . 1 oes. 

“ We are all in quite good health, and I am 
getting along pretty well here, but have had some 
misfortunes lately. Both‘ Eve’ and my statue of 
Mr. Calhoun have had miscarriages at sea, but 
the former has been got up, and I am in hopes the 
latter will yet be saved. Both are insured; but 
still it is hard to have either of them lost. I dare 
say you will read all about these shipwrecks in 
your papers. 

“Tam now making a statue of ‘ La Dorado’ or 
California—an Indian figure crowned with pearls 
and precious stones. A kirtle surrounds her waist, 
and falls with a feather fringe down to just above 
the knees. The kirtle is ornamented with Indian 
embroidery, with tracings of gold, and her sandals 
are tied with golden strings. At her side stands 
an inverted Cornucopia, from which is issuing at 
her feet lumps and grains of native gold, to which 
she points with her left hand, which holds the di- 
vining rod. With her right hand she conceals 
behind her a cluster of thorns. She stands in an 
undecided posture—making it doubtful whether 
she intends to advance or retire—while her 
expression is mystical. The gold about the 
figure must be represented, of course, by color 
as well as form. She is to be the genius of Cali- 
fornia. 

“ T could execute this statue on a colossal scale 
in bronze or marble, and it might be placed upon 
a pedestal out or in-doors. It might be set up, if 
preferred, at the entrance or at the landing of the 
harbor of San Francisco. The new Goddess of 
Gold! Old Plutus is dead of chagrin since the 
discovery of California ; and I am making a sub- 
stitute for him. Is she wanted in your city? and 
will the good San Franciscans give me some of 
their gold for her? An inscription upon the base 
or pedestal of the statue might commemorate the 
discovery of ‘El Dorado,’ so long held as fabu- 
lous, and the statue would stand as a monument 
to the most wonderful event of modern times. 

“ T have noted well what you said about ‘ Ame- 
rica.’ I think this statue will be popular. It will 
be eighteen months yet before it is done. The 
block designated for it is spotless, and that is a 
matter of great importance to the effect of the 
work. 

* » - 7 * 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ Hiram Powers.” 


The sale at Washington of the effects belonging 
to the estate of the lamented Mrs. Madison, drew 
together a large company. The bust portrait of 
Washington, by Stuart, was sold to a gentleman 
of New York for $300 ; that of Jefferson, by the 
same artist, at $260, to Governor Coles. Portrait 
of James Madison was taken by the same gentle- 
man, at $235. Dr. Causten purchased that of 
Mrs. Madison, at $270. Portrait of John Adams, 
$160. Portrait of Monroe, $50, to Gov. Coles. 
Several other paintings went off at $5 to $25. 
One of the large pictures, for which Mrs. Madison 
refused $3000, and others of less value, were with- 
drawn by the administrator, there being no bids 
for them. The carpet on the front parlor, in good 
state of preservation, was ascertained to be one 
hundred and eighty years old. It is Kiddermin- 
ster, and was withdrawn at $17. 

The Builder has these details of the plan and 
structure of the new Imperial Museum at St. Pe- 
tersburg, the conception of M. de Klenze, of Mu- 
nich :—* The ground plan of the new museum 
forms a parallelogram of 515 feet by 375 feet. A 
diagonal wing transects the whole, and forms two 
squares of equal breadth, one of which is again 
divided in two by the ae < 1 ——. 
Thus a general length of 1 t has ac- 
quired for the area of the whole building. The 





entrance from the great Million is practised by an 
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outer doorway. 
vilasters, on which are leaving ten Telamones, 
which, with the pedestal, rise to a height of 22 
feet : they are monolithes of the fine grey granite of 
Sondobol. This porch leads to a vestibule, in 
which sixteen columns of red granite of Finland 
support the ceiling. Thence, in a straight line we 
reach the principal staircase, which being com- 
posed of steps of Carrara marble 22 feet long, 
leads to the first story of the building. Te the left 
of the vestibule are two halls for the reception of 
aveient sculpture. The second of these halls 
forms the corner, through which we pass along 


the southern longitudinal fagade in: a gallery, | 


destined for modern works of sculpture. Next 
follow three halls situate in the middle of the 
fagade, of which the first will be the work-room 
(Arbeits Zimmer), for the directors of the marble 
department ; the second receive antiquities of all 


kinds ; the third, together with an adjacent apart- | 


ment, contains a collection of sepulchral and 
other vases. This lower story will be occupied as 
well by the library, the painted MSS.,—in fine, by 
those antiquities which have been found at Kertsch, 
the ancient Pantikapwum, and which national re- 
mains will form a separate collection. 


“ On the first floor we reach by the great stair- 


This doorwsy is formed by eight | 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 


7 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE | 
DAY. 


Tus block of marble to be placed in the National | 
Monument, for which the Legislature of New | 
York made an appropriation at its last session, has | 
been produced. It is of Glen’s Falls marble, of a | 
deep black color, four and a half feet in length, by 

three and a half feet in breadth, and fourteen | 
inches thick. It weighs a little more than a ton. 
The following is a description of the ornamental | 
work:—* The base upon which the sculpture | 
work rests is a projection eight inches in width, 

and its surface, from one side of the block to the 
other, describes the longitudinal curvature of an | 
eclipse. Upon this base there stands a pyramidal 

column in low relief, supporting a medallion 
thirty-three inches in diameter, in which is sculp- 
tured in bas-relief the arms of the State, while 
immediately above, and resting upon the medal- 
lion, is a most life-like and elaborately wrought | 
wreath of laurel, emblematic of her enduring fame. | 
| Just above the base, and upon the lower part of the 

column, is chiselled deeply beneath the surface the | 
| simple words ‘ New York.” 


We have, in the Hoe Cylinder, a fast press that 





strong ; and a movable bulkhead, which ran 
the forepart of the cabin, eould at any time be uy. 
shipped to afford a free communication fore ay¢ 


[March 29. 


The after-part of the vessel was remarkably 


ACTOss 


aft when needed. The crew, if I remember 
rightly, lived in a strongly-built ‘ round house’ o, 
deck, amidships, one end of which was converted 
into a cookhouse, called a ‘ galley, and another 
the ‘ pantry.” Ten men formed the number of {},. 
working seamen ; there were no ‘ ice-masters,’ yo; 
regular ‘ice-men 7 but most of the sailors were 
long accustonted to the ice. A steward and 
cook completed the full complement of the ship. 
The officers lived in a truly republican manner 
The whole cabin was thrown into one spacious 
room, in which captain, mates, and surgeon lived 
together. Their sleeping-berths were built around 
it, and appeared to possess every accommodaticy 
to make them comfortable. But to my fancy, and 
according to my habits, I should have preterred 
some little crib to myself, to which I could have 
retired when I wished to be alone. Jn this re- 
spect only did I think the Prince Albert superior ; 
for on board of her I had, at least, a small cabin 
to myself, where I could quietly read, or write 
and study as I chose.” 

An interior view of St. Bartholomew’s Hospits! 


case the large ante-hall and a gallery. Here the | Will throw off under the most favorable circum- jn Household Words, discloses this provision o/ 
compartments are placed on the outer and inner | stances, 20,000 sheets per hour. A slow power some of the least disagreeable exhibitions to th. 
fagade-—one for the paintings of the Russian | press is now much wanted. George Bruce, Esq., | patients :—*“ Between two and three hundred 
school, one for the paintings of Rembrandt, one for | offers, through the New York Tribune, a premium | pounds are spent every year, for strong sound port 
Wouvermann ; saloons for the Italian and Spanish | of $1,000 to the first inventor who shall construct | wine, for the sick poor. It is bought in pipes, and 


school ; five apartments for the numismatic collec- 
tion ; three galleries for the Cameos and Intaglios, 
and the Loggie of Raffaelle. Like in the Louvre 
it is proposed also to erect a long ornamented gal- 
lery (Fest Gallerie), where on great occasions a 
communication from the Winter Palace to the 
theatre of the Eremitage is to be effected. 
“Continuing now with the exterior of the Pe- 
tersburg Museum, we may state, that some of the 
sculpture has been executed by the Russian sculp- 
tor Terebenieff, after a small model by Klenze. 
As the squares of the building are even broader 
than the adjacent streets, the architect has chosen 
to light the ground-floor by the former, and to 
place on the street fagade niches instead of win- 
dows, where statues of artists of every branch are 
to be placed. Above the windows of the first, are 
basso relievos, in the middle of which appears a 
figure of life-size, representing some of the various 


and submit to a competent committee for judg- drawn off as needed. Nearly two thousand 
ment a Press which will throw off 500 large impe- | pounds weight of castor oil ; two hundred ga! 
rial sheets per hour, and can be built and sold tor | jons of spirits of wine, at seventeen shillings 4 
#500, The patent right of the press to be the sole; gallon ; twelve tons of linseed meal ; a thousand 
property of the inventor. The object in making pounds weight of senna ; twenty-seven hundred- 
this offer is to put within the reach of the country | weight of salts; are items in the annual account 
press a cheap machine of greater capacity than the for drugs. The grand total spent upon physic, in a 
hand-presses now in use. twelvemonth, being two thousand six hundred 
Snow’s Journal of the Voyage of the Prince pounds. Five thousand yards of calico are want- 

| Albert in the Arctic Seas, a passage from which | ed for rollers, for bandaging ; to say nothing of the 
we gave in our last, thus notices the daring of the | stouter and stiffer fabric used for piasters. More 





attributes of art, or the genii of fame. On both 
ends are pavilions, which form the beginning of the 
lateral fagades. The socle of the buildings is 


vessels of the American expedition in forcing a | than half a hundred-weight of sarsaparilla is used 


route through the ice streams :—* If ever a vessel 
and her officers were capable of going through an 
undertaking in which more than ordinary difficul- 
ties had to be encountered, I had no doubt it 
would be the American ; and this was evinced to 
me, even while we were on board, by the appa- 
rently reckless way in which they dashed through 
the streams of heavy ice running off from Leopold 
Island. I happened to go on deck when they 
were thus engaged, and was delighted to witness 


every week, a sign how much the constitution of 
the patients requires improvement. In a year 
twenty-nine thousand seven hundred leeches wer 
bought for the use of the establishment—an inva- 
sion of foreigners without parallel, until we have 
the influx of the Great Exhibition—for the leeches 
brought to bite and die in this London Hospita! are 
gathered in France and Poland, in Africa and 
Spain. Aton and a half of treacle is annually 
used to make some kinds of syrup; the five casks 


composed of a reddish Finland granite, resembling | how gallantly they put aside every impediment in 
Sienite ; the remainder of the fagade consists of a| their way. An officer was standing on the heel 
yellowish grit from Habsal, in Courland. As the | of the bowsprit, conning the ship, and issuing his 
sculpture is of a grey polished granite, all the other | orders to the man at the wheel in that short, deci- 


statues, relievyos, and ornaments present also the 
same color. They have been made of copper by a 
galvanoplastic process, and then covered in the 
same way with a solution of zinc, which imparts to 


them a stern, grey appearance, beautifully tallying | 


with the tone of the granite work. ‘The railings of 
the balcony, of the roof, and the sashes of the 
windows are of greenish bronze, or a like compo- 
sition. It is yet to be observed that, according to 
the orders of the Emperor, with the exception of 
some part of the flooring and the internal doors, 
no wood has been employed in the buiiding. The 
whole framework of the roofing, and all flat ceil- 
ings, whose area amounts nearly to 80,000 feet, 
are of iron, and the ornaments of galvanoplastic 
copper,—a costliness of construction without ex- 
ample in our time. The walls are made either of 
marble or of a stucco resembling it, and the 140 
columns supporting the interior, monolithes of the 
finest marble or granite. The floors are made 
either of plates of marble, or of a mosaic of costly 
and showy woods. According to the will of the 
Emperor, M. de Klenze had to furnish accurate 
drawings of every ornament, and even piece of 
furniture, which, at the considerable distance be- 
tween Munich and Petersburg, presented some 
difficulty ; the architect, however, inspected the 
work every second year.” 


|} sive, yet clear manner, which the helmsman at 
onee well understood and promptly obeyed. 
There was not a rag of canvas taken in, nor a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The way was before them: 
the stream of ice had to be either gone through 
| boldly or a long detour made; and, despite the 
heaviness of the stream, they pushed the vessel 
through in her proper course. ‘T'wo or three shocks, 
as she came in contact with some large pieces, 
were unheeded ; and the moment the last block 
was passed the bow officer sang out,‘ So: steady 
as she goes on her course ; and came aft as if no- 
thing more than ordinary sailing had been going 
on. I observed our own little barky following in 
the American’s wake; and, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, she got through it pretty well, though not 
without much doubt of the propriety of keeping 
on in such procedure after the ‘mad Yankee, as 
he was called by the mate. The Advance was 
most extraordinarily fortified to resist any pressure 
of the ice, and to enable her to force her way 
against such impediments as those she encountered 
this evening. Her bow was one solid mass of 
timber—I believe I am right in saying, from the 
foremast. Her timbers were increased in size and 
number, so that she might well be said to have been 
doubled inside as well as out. Her deck was also 


doubled, then felted, and again lined inside, while 





her cabin had, in addition, a sheathing of cork.’ 





of hips, which, mixed with a eask of sugar, makes 
linctus for coughs, has been already mentioned, but 
one little fact, in addition, respecting it should not 
pass unnoticed. This preparation for coughs is red 
in color, and looks fruity, and tastes somewhat 
sweet, having still, however, an acid dash. As 
winter comes the coughs increase, and the demand 
upon the stock of linctus becomes heavier and 
heavier. This is expected and provided for ; but 
one season it had been larger even than usual. The 
same children, and the same women came again 
and again, most perseveringly ; when, in con-e- 
quence of some inquiries, it was found that one ol 
the most urgent claimants for the favorite physic 
lived by selling little sweets and pies to children, 
in a back street, near Smithfield, and that she used 
the favorite linctus to make fruit tarts of !” 

Col. James Tappan, of Gloucester, Mass., now 
eighty-four years of age, recently addressed a letter 
to Mr. Webster, reminding him that he (Mr. W.) 
was in very early life a pupil of his in New Salis- 
bnry, and recounting some incidents of his early 
life. Mr. Webster replied to his old schoolmaster, 
now aged and pressed by poverty, in the following 
kind and familiar missive, inclosing a fifty dollar 
note :— 

Wasurneron, Feb. 26, 1851. 

Master Tarran.—l thank you for your letter, 
and am rejoiced to hear that you are yet among 
the living. I rememter you perfectly well as a 
teacher in my infant years. I suppose my mother 
must have taught me to read very early, as | bave 
never been able to recollect the time when I could 
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not read the Bible. I think Master Chase was my 
earliest schoolmaster—probably when I was three 
or four years old. Then came Master Tappan. 
You boarded at our house, and sometimes, I think, 
in the family of Mr. Benjamin Sandborn, our 
neighbor, the lame man. Most of those whom you 
knew in “ New Salisbury” have gone to their 
graves. Mr. John Sandborn, the son of Benjamin, 
is yet living, and is about your age. Mr. John 
Colby, who married my eldest sister, Susannah, is 
also living. On the “ North Road” is Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hunton, and on the “ South Road” is Mr. 
Benjamin Pettingall. I think of none else among 
the living whom you would probably remember. 

You have indeed led a chequered life. I hope 
you have been able to bear prosperity with meek- 
ness and adversity with patience. These things 
are all ordered for us, far better than we could or- 
der them for ourselves. We may pray for our 
daily bread; we may pray for the forgiveness of 
sins ; we may pray to be kept from temptation, 
and that the Kingdom of God may come in us, and 
in all men, and his will everywhere be done. Be- 
yond this we hardly know for what good to sup- 
plicate the Divine Mercy. Our Heavenly Father 
knoweth what we have need of better than we 
know ourselves, and we are sure that his eye and 
his loving kindness are upon us and around us 
every moment. 

I thank you again, my good old master, for 
your kind letter, which has awakened many sleep- 
ing recollections; and with all good wishes I 
remain, 

Your friend and pupil, 
Danie~x WEBSTER. 
Mr. James Tarran. 


The Duke of Argyll, in a recent address to the 
members of the Glasgow Athenaeum, said: “ The 
first advice which I should give to the young men 
of Glasgow would be this, not to spend their time 
too much—lI lay stress on the words too much— 
in mere newspaper reading. Ihave a particular 
desire to give this advice on this occasion, because 
at a late meeting of a similar institution in Man- 
chester, a person very eminent in the pglitical 
world gave a direetly contrary advice. Mr. Cob- 
den told the young men of Manchester that no 
reading could be more useful than that of the news- 
paper. Now, with all respect for Mr. Cobden, I 
wholly differ from this sentiment. Ido not wish 
to undervalue the high character and the very great 
ability of the better portion of the British press. 1 
will not hesitate to say that there are articles con- 
tinually appearing in the daily press, which for 
vigor of expression and for grace of composition 
are equal to the best specimens of English litera- 
ture. But the knowledge you acquire therefrom 
is necessarily more or less desultory and of a su- 
perficial character—and I would say to the young 
men of Glasgow, if you wish to be living always 
in the present, if you wish to have the din of its eon- 
tentions always in your ears, and the flush of its 
fleeting interests for ever on your brow ; above all, 
if you wish to have your opinions ready made for 
you without the trouble of inquiry, without the dis- 
cipline of thought, then come from your counting- 
houses, and spend a few spare hours in reading the 
exciting columns of the press. But if your ambi- 
tion be nobler and your aim higher, you will find 
yourselves often passing from the door of the news- 
room to the door of the library, from the present 
to the past, from the living to the dead, to com- 
mune with thoughts that have stood the test of 
time, and that have been raised to the shelf of that 
library by the consent of all men. These do not 
contain mere floating information, but contain in- 
struction for all generations and for all times.” 
The Times comments thus on this speech :—* The 
Duke of Argyll has truth on his side, and Mr. 
Cobden also on his. The majority of mankind 
have but little time, or strength, or interest, for 
reading. For the half hour at the end of a 
fatiguing day they must have something that does 
not burden their attention, or keep it too long on 
one strain—something that they can change the 
moment they wish, something new or on matters 
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of present interest. The newspaper is made for 
the purpose. Mr. Cobden probably has his eye 
on some of the papers published in the manufac- 
turing districts, which aim more directly at sup- 
plying the place of al! other literature than we can 
pretend to do. We have little room for those 
copious extracts from new publications and other 
like matters, that make some papers rather daily 
magazines than journals of news. Whatever our 
faults, we shall not be thought guilty of relaxing 
aod unsettling the youthful reader by too light an 


entertainment, by columns of gossip, by traits 


from travels and tales, or other like aids from the 
realms of popular literature. There is no doubt | 
such a combination of news and amusement as 
we have described, and of which there are speci- 
mens enough, is very suitable for a large class of 
readers, and dispenses with the necessity, not only | 


} 


of well-stocked shelves at home, but even of the | 


circulating library. A man who every day, or | 
every other day, runs his eye over such a miscel- | 
lany, will pick up a good many facts, and occa- | 
sionally an important train of thought or a solemn | 
impression. ‘That variety, however, which is best | 
adapted to amuse and recreate the mind seldom | 
passes below its surface. The duke points to a | 
danger common to all classes, and to the readers 

of all journals. The past is apt to be a dead letter 
without a knowledge of the present ; but the pre- | 
sent is apt to be a very morbid and low sort of life | 
without the knowledge of the past. From the re- | 
port of the Glasgow institution, it appears that four 
books out of seven taken out of the library are 
works of fiction, magazines, and reviews, while 
poetry and science, on which the duke most insists 
for the elevation of the mind, occupy a very low 
place. With all due respect to our various lite- | 
rary contemporaries, and with a sufficient value | 
for our leading novelists, we may yet doubt 
whether the majority of those who walk out of the 
newsroom into the library at the Glasgow Athe- 
num gain much in solid edification by the change, 
and whether they get rid of present contentions, | 
fleeting interests, and ready-made opinions. Thus, | 
it is more easy to see the danger than to prescribe | 
a remedy. A shallow and contentious politician 
is a very stupid and hateful animal; and it would 
be a great blessing to all parties if he could be 
sobered by history, calmed by science, and exalted 
by poetry.” 











VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK | 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


WOMAN. 


Prercuance, far out at sea, thou may’st have found 

Some lean, bald cliff—a lonely patch of ground, 

Alien amidst the waters—some poor isle 

Where summer blooms were never known to smile, 

Or trees to yield their verdure—yet around 

That barren spot the dimpling surges throng, 

Cheering it with their low and plaintive song, 

And clasping the deserted cast-away 

In a most strict embrace—and all along 

Its margin rendering freely its array 

Of treasured shell and coral. Thus we may 

Note love in faithful woman: oft among 

The rudest shocks of life’s wide sea she shares 

Man’s lot, and more than half his burden bears, 

Around whose path are flowers strewn by her ten- 
der cares. 


—Motherwell’s Poems, New Edition, in Press of 
Ticknor & Co. 


AnecpoTes oF THE Mup-zatu Inventor.—Dr. 
Graham, the half-knave, half-enthusiast, I saw 
twice. At one time he was buried up to the neck 
in earth, in the midst of his patients; at another 
sitting up to the chin in warm mad, with his hair 
in full pigeon-wing dress. As he was haranguing 
upon the excellent health he enjoyed from the use 
of earth-bathing, I asked him why he was then in 
the mud-bath if he wanted no relief? It puzzled 
him why, he said. “ Why, it was to show people 


the stomach the grave, the charnel 





that it did no harm, that it was quite innocent, that 





it was very agreeable, and it gives me a skin as 
soft as the feathers of Venus’s doves.” A farmer 
once emptied a watering pot upon his head when 
he was buried, “to make him grow,” he said. 
Latterly Graham was an evident enthusiast ; he 
would madden himself with opiam, rush into the 
streets, and strip himself to clothe the first beggar 
he met! but the electrical bed was the infamous 
panderism of a scoundrel. He lived upon vegeta- 
bles, and perpetually declaimed against making 
ouse of 
slaughtered bodies: iu one of his pamphlets there 
is a page of epithets for wheat.—Southey’s Com- 
monplace Book. 

Novet Mone or Curine an Inrernan Disor- 
per.—Croker told me that some of his country- 
men brought a man before the magistrate for 
murder, because one with whom he had quarrelled 
and fought died in the course of the same evening. 
It appeared upon inquiry that the deceased had 
complained of a pain in his bowels, and that they, 
to relieve him, had determined upon spreading the 
gripe. ‘The way this was effected was by laying 
the patient on his back, and then putting a plank 
on his belly upon which all the company stood 
and jumped.—Jd. 


Siamese Heaven anp Hett.—Sommona-Co- 
dom is likewise in Nireupan. According to the 
Siamese, M. de la Loubere and Pére Tachard, 
there are nine abodes of bliss, and nine of sorrow. 
The former are over our heads, and the latter 
under our feet. The higher each mansion the 
more delightful and joyous ; the lower, the more 
dismal and tremendous, inasmuch that the happy 
are exalted far above the stars, as the unhappy are 
sunk 10,000 fathoms deep below the earth. Those 
who inhabit the higher realms are called Thenada, 
the dwellers below, Pii, the men of earth, Manout. 
When a soul has once attained to so high a pitch 
of perfection as that no new enjoyments here on 
earth, how refined soever, are suitable to the dig- 
nity of its nature, the Siamese think that it is then 
freed from all future transmigrations. From that 
happy moment it appears no more in this world, 
but rests for ever in Nireupan ; that is to say, in a 
state of perfect inactivity and impassibility. In 
short, according to their notion, consummate hap- 
piness and the ineffable joys of Paradise entirely 
consist in this sort of annihilation. The remarka- 
ble passage ascribed to Muszus by the ancients, 
“ that virtue will hereafter be rewarded with an 
eternal ebriety,” so nearly resembles that of the 
impassibility of the soul that these two opinions 
may be resolved into one, without the least diffi- 
culty or forced construction.—Jb. 


A Fruirrut Progeny.—In the parish of Caer y 
Derwyddon, which is between Corwen and Ker- 
neoge Mawr, lived a weaver who played admira- 
bly upon the violin by ear, without any knowledge 
of music. He was a great cocker, and was sup- 
posed to have the art of judging by the egg whether 
the bird would be a good one. He had procured 
some eggs of an excellent breed, and entirely to 
his liking, when the hen was carried off by a 
badger. No other hen was at hand, nor other bird 
to supply her place. He immediately went to bed 
himself, took the six eggs into his own care, and 
hatched them himself in about twodays. Four of 
his brood died, a cock and hen were reared. The 
cock proved conqueror in a Welsh match, by 
whicn he won half a flitch of bacon, and he used 
to say that the cock and hen of his own hatching 
had supplied him with bacon and eggs for half a 
year. —Ib, 

AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 
“Hail! noble coin, of saffron'color clear, 

O’er regions wide who passed far and near! 

Thy worth, thy titles, current still remain, 

Thy lines the secret pledge of wealth contain ; 

Successful industry thy steps attend ; 

Thy aspect bright all welcome as a friend ; 

Endeared to all, as though thy precious ore 

Had e’en been molten from their own hearts’ 





core, - 
Whose purse thou fillest boldness may display, 
Though kindred be remiss or far away ; 
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With thee the great their influence maintain ; 
Without thee pleasure’s sons of want complain ; 
What heroes thy collective might has quelled ! 
What host of cares one stroke of thine dispelled ! 
How oft an angry churl, whose fury burned, 
Thy whispered mention hath io mildness turned ! 
Through thee the captive, by his kin forgot, 
Is ransomed back to joy’s unmingled lot. 
Such power is thine, that, if I feared not blame, 
I e’en would say, ‘ Almighty is thy name!’ ”— 
Preston's Translation of Al Hairi’s “ Makamat.” 


A Prior ror a Comepy.—Decidedly the Elysée 
is destined to play a conspicuous part in. the annals 
of Cytherea, and may perhaps prove the real tem- 
ple de Guide which Dora was ever looking for in 
vain. From within its blessed walls we are daily 
furnished with the most delightful material for 
opera, play, and vaudeville, and only last week an 
anecdote was supplied from that same inexhaustible 
source which will serve Monsieur Scribe for the 
groundwork of at least fifteen genteel comedies. 
It appears that a certain lady, to whom a certain 
gentleman had recently offered a certain parure of 
great value, being rather hard pressed for money, 
had thought it best at once to carry it to a certain 
marquis, who is well known in the aristocratic 
circles for the immense power of digestion which 
enables him to swallow anything in the shape of 
jewels, title-deeds, curiosities, and other valuables, 
upon payment of a handsome interest and the sa- 
crifice of a great part of the principal. To his 
house the lady accordingly repaired, and was 
received by the old marquis in his own private 
study. No sooner, however, had she drawn forth 
the treasures she was about requesting him to 
guard, when the sound of a well known voice in 
the chamber adjoining, the creak of a well known 
boot approaching the door, caused her to tremble 
from head to foot, and, hastily tumbling the trea- 
sures into a large china vase which stood upon the 
chimney, she darted through an opposite door to 
await the departure of the unwelcome intruder. 
The movement was not perceived by the marquis, 
who is old and purblind, and, moreover, in trepida- 
tion at the entrance of his distinguished visitor. 
The latter arrived all haste and importance, as 
usual, to fetch away the Indian vases which the old 
curmudgeon had hitherto refused to deliver up 
without the money. He carried them off in great 
glee, and the next day received from the lady, to 
whom they were offered, a letter dictated in the 
most tender terms, full of admiration of his delicacy 
and generosity, and a promise to wear his magnifi- 
cent present at the ball of that night. The asto- 
nishment of the gentleman, the discomfiture of one 
lady, and the fury of the other, will they not be set 
forth in Scribe’s next piece, or Mussett’s next pro- 
verb? The confusion to which the event has given 
rise is not likely to be subdued for some time to 
come, and the unfortunate hero of the adventure is 
condemned, as usual in the like case, to utter dis- 
grace by both parties.—Paris Correspondence of 
the London Atlas. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Errata.—In the contents of “ In Memoriam” in page 195 


Song 2, “ yew" instead of “few.” 44, “ identity " instead 
of “ indemnity.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


matics. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Jacob Crust. 1851. 

A very handsome edition of the Spectator, in 4 
volumes 12mo., is about to be published by Mr. J. 
W. Moore, Philadelphia. The same publisher 
will speedily issue Chambers’s Miscellany of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Tracts. 

Messrs. James Munroe & Co., Boston, have just 
issued Guizot’s Essay on Washington, translated by 
George S. Hillard, Esq. Attention is called to the 
list in this No. of new works in press by the same 
publishers. 

The illustrated Domestic Family Bible, edited by 
Rev. I. Cobbin, which has been issuing for some 
time past, is now complete. See Mr. 8S. Hueston’s 
advertisement. 

Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, are pre- 
paring for publication-The Physician’s Visiting 
List, Diary, and Almanac for 1852; A Manual 
for the Use of the Microscope, by J. H. Wythes, 
M.D., with numerous illustrations ; Acton on the 
Diseases of the Urinary and Generative Organs ; 
Jenner on Typhoid and Typhus Fever; Wille- 
ment’s Catechism of Familiar Things. 


The important work of Mr. Schoolcraft, issued 
under the direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and published in 4to. by Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. will be delivered to purchasers in 
April. In the meantime specimen volumes may 
be seen, and subscriptions secured for the limited 
edition, ‘at Putnam’s, Wiley’s, and Appleton’s in 
Broadway. 

A new edition of Wordsworth’s Poems, making 
more than 700 octavo pages, is passing through 
the press in Philadelphia—to which the new mat- 
ter is added. The arrangement of the poems is a 
matter of nicety, and it has been wisely intrusted 
to the editorial care of Prof. Reed. : 





|LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
| STATES FROM THE 8TH TO THE 22D OF 
| MARCH. 


| Benjamin (L. A.)—-The New York Normal School Song 
Book. Oblong 12mo. pp. 128 (Cornish, Lamport & 
Co) 





(Getz & Buck). 


Part 3—Helena. 1l6mo. pp. 116 (G. P. Putnam). 
Cleveland (C. D.)—A bg sens of Grecian Antiqui- 
ties. 8vo. pp. 25! (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 
De Tocquevilie (A.)—American Institutions, and their 

Influence. With Notes, by Hon. J.C. Spencer. 8vo. 
| pp. 460 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

| Dumas (A.)—Louise La Valliere. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 191 

|_ (Phila, T. B. Peterson). 

| Evidences of Christianity, Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 177 

| (Phila., Am. 8.8. Union). 

| rst Fruits (Burlington Coll. Com.) ‘8vo. pp. 72 (Burling- 
ton). 

| Foley (Fanny).—Romance of the Ocean: a Narrative of 
the Voyage of the Wildfire to California. 12mo. pp. 

| 218 (Phila, Lindsay & Biakiston). 

| Forester (Frank).—The Warwick Woodlands; or, Things 

| as they were there Twenty Years Ago. New editivn, 
revised and illustrated by the Author. l2mo. pp. 200 
(Suringer & Townsend). 

,Gummere (J.J.)—An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. 
4th edition. Revised by E. O. Kendall. 8vo. pp. 473 
(Phila., E. C. & J. Biddie). 

Haliburton (Judge) —Yankee Stories. 12mo. pp. 179, 192 
| (Phila., Lindsay & Biakiston). 

| Hawthorne (N.)—T'wice-Told Tales, 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 
287, 288 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

_Hollick (F.)—The Family Physician. Imo. pp. 196 

(Phila., T. B. Peterson). 

| Johnson (T. T.)—California and Oregon. 34 edit. illust. 
12mo. RD. 348 (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

| Landor (W. 8.)—Popery, British and Foreign. 12mo, pp. 
62 (Boston, Ticknor & Co.) 
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Overman (F.)—Practical Mineralogy. 12mo. pp. 230 4 

fadelphts, (Lindsay & Blakiston) apo (Pha 
Polly blossom’s Wedding, and other Tales—iliys- 
trated. j2mo. pp. 195 (Phila , A. Hart). 

Porter (N.)—The Educational Systems of the Puritans 
and Jesuits Compared—a Prize Essay. 12mo. pp. 96 
(M. W. Dodd). 

Readings tor Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor. By 
the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 12mo. pp. 310 (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 

Revue des Deux Mondes. ler Fevrier. (H. Builliére 
Agent, New York). ; 

Rowland (H. A.)—The Path of Life. 18mo. pp. 180 (4 
W. Dodd) F 


Sand (Geo.)—Consuelo. Translated by Fayette Robin- 
son. &vo. pp. 254 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Seaworthy (Capt. G )—Bertie; or, Life in the Old Field, 
12mo. pp. 142 (Phila., A. Hart). 

Schoolcraft (H. R.)—Historical and Statistical Information 
respecting the History. Condition, and Prospect of the 
Indian Tribes of the U.S. Miust. by Capt. toe 
4to. pp 568 (Phila., Lippincou, Grambo & Co.) 

Stockhardt (J. A.)—Principles of Chemistry illustrated by 
Simple Experiments—trans. by C. H. Peirce. }2ino. pp. 
679 (Cambridge, John Bartlett), 

Stanfield Hall: an Historical Romance. By G. P. Smith 
author of the Jesuit, Robin Goodfellow, &e. (New York. 
W. F. Burgess.) Vol. If. (completed), pp. 432. Wit 
Illustrations. 

Stoddard (J. F.)—The Only Complete Ready Reckoner. 
18mo pp 396. (Cornish, Lamport & Co.) 

Tallis, Willoughby & Co.'s Serials :—Shakspeare, 7 ani 8 
—Life of Christ, 13—Life of Napoleon, 17-20—Don 
Quixote, 16-21—Scripture History for the Young, 9 

Tallis (J.) & Co,’s Serials:—Morning Call, 25, 26—British 
Colonies, 283—Drematic Magazine, 3, 4—Seripture Natu- 
ral History for Youth, 1. 

ee — 8vo. pp. 214. (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo 

Co 

Time the Avenger. By the author of the Wilmingtons, 
8vo pp. 140 (Harpers.) 

United States Practical Receipt Book. 12mo_ pp. 359. 
(Phila., Lindsay & Biakiston.) 

Waverley Poetry, being the Poems scattered through the 
Waverley Novels, attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter Scott. 1l2mo. 
pp. 268. (Boston, Munroe & Francis.) 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 


THE FAMILY & SHIP MEDICINE CHEST 
Companion ; being a Compendiam of Domestic Meii- 
cine, Surgery, Materia Medica, &c.,&c. By a Practis- 
ing Physician. 1 vol. royal l2mo. 











Chronicles of Pineville, lilustrated. 12mo. pp. 186 (Phila. | 
| Clarke (Mrs, C. C.)\—Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. | 


‘ P a Se : Lincoin (J. L.)—The Works of Horace, with lish 
John Wiley will publish immediately, from the | Notes. ' 12m. pp. 315 (D. Appician | « Co.) ee 


advance proof sheets, Mr. Ruskin’s “ Stones of Loomis (E)—Elements of Analytical Geometry, and of 
Venice,” an octavo volume, rich in its detail of ar- (ie wo a ae Se ae 
chitecture, liberally illustrated by engravings, and | Pm = og (B. J)—Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution 
popularly intelligible and of interest to the mass of | No. 12. (Hurper & Bros.) 
readers. So Ags M.)—Church Missions, a Sermon. 8yo. pp. 
} &. 

E - Pease "ye Albany, have nearly ready, ar Erskine, a Franconia Story. 12mo. pp. 202 (Harper 
“ Mathematical Recreations,” containing solutions | eae.) 
of many very difficult and important equations, and | “— prea Witenes tose) malic: sie ag 
of several useful problems in Geometry, Surveying, Moorland (The) Cot by the author of Mary Barton. 

y, ying, ¢ ) tage, by ary 

and Astronomy ; together with a method of find- | ., !2m0- pp. 168 (Boston, Crosby & Nichols). 
ing the roots of equations by projection. By N. N. | eee Oe ee 


. } . Pp. dy & B 1 
Robinson, A.M., author of a Course of Mathe.| Nile Note of « Nowedjl 12m0. o 320 (Harper & Bros.) 


MURPHY’S REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY for 

| Students ; adapted to the principal Medica! Schools of 
the United States. 1! vol. 12mo, 

|FLAGG ON ETHER AND CHLOROFORM; 

thele Emglayment in Surgery, Dentistry, Midwifery, 

| ., &e. 


JOURDAIN ON THE DISEASES AND SUR- 
} gical Operations of the Mouth. With Illustra- 
tions. 


BOND’S DENTAL MEDICINE, as Connected 
with the Study of Dental Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 
of Medical Sciences, No. 12, for January, 185!. 

|RANKING’S COMPLETE DIGEST OF 

| Medicine for 1850. 

HOVNOR’S MEDICAL STUDENT'S GUIDE 
in Extracting Teeth. With Illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CAMP-FIRES OF THE AMERICAN 
Revolution With I!lustrations by Croome. 

OVERMAN’S PRACTICAL MINERALOGY, 
Assaying, and Mining. 1 vol. 12mo. 

MACKAY’S EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
Delusions. A cheap edition. Price $1. 

ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN ; or, a Voyage 
of the Wildfire. By Fanny Foley. A cheap edition. 
Price 50 cts. 

HALIBURTON’S YANKEE STORIES. A 
new and cheap edition. Price 50 cts. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL RECEIPT- 


Book ; 3000 Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic 
Arts. Price 50 cts. 


Nearly Ready. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S rama se veto oar stag K, contain- 
ing Forms, Phrases, Abbreviations, &c., &c. 
TUCKERMAN'S erp Be ag And LITERA- 
. Second Series, completing the work. 
THE GOLDEN SANDS Of MEXICO. With Illustra- 
tions by Croome. Cheap edition. Price 50 cts. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


m2 tf Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS 


On Machinery, Engineering, the Steam 
Engine, Architecture, Upholstery, 
Decoration, dc., dc. 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 





Machinery, Engineering, &e.: 


DEMPSEY.—Malleable fron Bridges,—Details of their 
Construction, &c. 4to., and foliv plates. 

—— Examples of [ron Roofs from 20 to 150 feet in span. 

dto., and folio plates. 


—— Examples of Brick Bridges, Sewers, &c., for Roads, 
Railways, &c. 4to., and foliv plates. 


—— Iron applied to Railway Structures. 4to. 


RENNIE.—The Theory, Constraction, &c., of Harbours. 
3 Parts, folio. To be completed in 20. 


BUCHANAN on Mill-Work and other Machinery. 8vo., 
and folio plates and supplement. 


TATE on the Strength of Materials. 8vo. 
PAPERS of the Royal Engineers. 4to. Vol. X. 
BLAND on Arches. Royal 8vo. 


The Steam Engine: 


TREDGOLD on the Locomotive Steam Engine. 4to. In 
half Morocco. 


—— On the Marine Steam Engine. 4to. Ten parts are 
pnblished. 
ALBAN on the High Pressure Steam Engine. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HODGE.—Principles and Application of the Expansive 
Steam Engine. 4to. Plates. 


Decoration, Design, &e.: 
PAGE.—The Decorator ; being Designs for all kinds of Up- 
holstery and Plaster Work.” Oblong 8Bvo. 


—— The Acanthus, and every description of Ornamental 
Foliage. With 60 steel plates and 200 woodcuts. 12mo. 


JULIENNE.—Ornamente fur Kunste und Industre, Fol. 
HEIDELOFF.—Ornements du Moyen Age. 21 Parts. 4to. 


LE MOYEN AGE ET LA RENAISSANCE. 4to. Beau- 
tifully illaminated plates. 165 Parts are published. 


BARRETT .—Gothic Ornaments, Architectural, é&c. Roy. 
8vo. Plates. 


TRENDALL.—Designs for Monuments, Tombs, &c. 4to. 
THOMAS-—Designs for Monuments. 4to. 


Carpentery, Upholstery, &e.: 
Ss Elementary Principles of Carpentry, &c. 
to. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, Elementary and Practi- 
cal. Qvols. 4to. 


KING’S UPHOLSTERER’S GUIDE. 4to. Half-Morocco. 


Architecture : 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE, being Sketches of Town, 
Suburban, and Country Residences, Cottages, &c. 3 
Series. Obiong folio. 


PUGIN'S TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


re HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 
vo. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
169 Fulton street, New York, 


Removing on the Ist of May to 290 BROADWAY, nearly 
m22 opposite the Irving House. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 358, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 
i. wane Biography.— Chambers’s Papers. 
2 William ‘ond Robert  Chambers.—Dublen University 


Magazine 
3. Coal in China.—Chinese 
4 of Sand in China.— Do. 
5. Dr. Layard and Nineveh.— Bentley's 
S —— satan Becoder's Lite rn zine. 
n Austra uatter’s Lite. nthly Mag. 
- ag ane of Goethe.— Do. 
me a The Prisoners fa Woe mig! Foreign Friends— 


10. Groat Britain and and South Tekin Geratinn-=Mpiotater 


Portry.—Recollections—A Quarrel by Post—The Sew- 
ing Girl—Southey and the Quarterly Review. 
New Books. 


Published weekly at Sig Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. m22 it 
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G. YH. Putuom’s Arm Publications. 


NOW READY. 


Washington Irving’s Alhambra. 
Author's revised edition. (Completing the series of | 
this collective edition of hi< works ) 


Washington Irving's Life of George Wash- 


INGTON. 

Theodore Irving's Conquest of Florida. 
Author’s revised edition. 

Cooper's Men of Manhattan. 
Author's revised edition. 


Cooper’s Wing and Wing. 
Author's revised edition. 

Cooper's Two Admirals, 
Author's revised edition. 


Cooper's Water Witch. 
Author's revised edition. 


A New Work by Miss Cooper, Author of | 


* Rural Hours.”’ 


Romance Dust. 


From the Historic Placer. 
“ Kaloolah.” 


Second Love ; or, the World’s Opinion. 
By Martha Martell. 


By Dr. Mayo, author of 


Juvenile Journeyings in Search of the, 


Wonderful. By Dr. Mayo. With Illustrations. 


Gilbart’s Treatise on Banking. 
Edited by M‘Culloch. 


Cowden Clarke's Girlhood of the 
Heroines or Suaxsreare. Iilustrated with En- 
gravings on Steel. Complete in fifteen parts. 

Desdemona; the Magnifico’s Child With a 

fine View of Venice. 

Meg and Alice; the Merry Maids of Windsor. 

With a View of Windsor Park. 

Isabella ; the Votaress. With Portrait. 

Katharine and Bianca; the Shrew and the De- | 

mure. With a View of Padua. 

Ophelia ; the Rose of Elsinore. With a View of 

Elsinore. 

Rosalind and Celia ; with a View of Arden Forest. 

Juliet; with a View of Verona. 

Beatrice and Hero; with View of Messina. 

Olivia ; with View on the Illyrian Coast. 

Hermione ; with View of Russian Forest in Snow. 

Viola ; with View on the Adriatic. 

Imogen; with Portrait of an Ancient Briton. 


The Monuments of Central America, 
With Illustrations. By Dr. Hawks. 


Nicaragua : 


Mrs. 


Its Present Condition, Resources, &c. By E.G. 


Squier, Esq. 


Serpent Worship, dc. 
By E. G. Squier. 

Professor M. Stuart's Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes. 


The Artist. 


By Mrs. Tuthill. (Forming the 4th of the Series, 
“ Success in Life.”*) 


A New England Tale. 
By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 4 new work by Miss 
Sedgwick. 
Putnam's Portable Cyclopedias ; 
Or, Home Manuals. Uniform with the “ Werld's 
Progress.” 
The Hand Book of Science. 
The Hand Book of Literature and the Fine Arts. 
The Hand Book of Biography. 


The Hand Book of Useful Arts. m?22 it 


Ss  _ 


LINCOLN’S HURACE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Publish this week, 


THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
| FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
} BY J. L. LINCOLN, 

Professor of the Latin i.angunge and Literature in Brown 
University, 

One volume, 12mo., of 600 pages, $1 25. 
This is unquestionably the most splendid edition of Ho- 

| race that has ever been issued in this counuy, for the use 

of Schools and Colleges, both in regard to its mechanical 
| execution and in the learned, elegant, and accomplished 
| manner in which it has been edited. The text is chiefly 


that of Orelli; and the notes, which are mostly by the 
editor, are brief, clear, and to the point. 77? 








D. A. & Co. also Publish the following other 
EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS: 


I. GREEK AND LATIN. 
ARNOLD'S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 
and Practical Grammar, I2me 


Pe eee OOOO ewww wees 








CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes, !2mo...1 00 
—— FIRST GREEK BOOK. New edition, revised.0 75 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 12mo..... 0 75 
r GREEK READING BUOK, edited by Spencer, 

mo. 








POCO eee ee eee eH ee ee EO eee tHE EEE EEE eee 


rTP eee ee eee eer eee ee eee Teer reas) 


SORE TO FT eee ee EEE EEE TEETER renee eeeueee 


i2mo 
CICERO —DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Thatcher, 12mo.0 90 
SELECT ORATIONS. Notes by Johnson. 





QO o505:bscdnebipest dads 500 Sede cen peees coteceve 1 00 
KEN DRICK’S GREEK OLLENDORFF............ 1 00 
LIVY. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln, 12mo., Map....1 00 
TACITUS'S HISTORIES. Notes by Tyler, 12mo...1 25 





nema bets eee — bind 


Do., 12mo.. 
IL. FRENCH. 
CHOQUET’S YOUNG LADIES’ GUIDE TO 
French Com tion, 1 
COLLOT’S DRAMATIC FRENCH READER, I2mo.1 
COUTAN (A,)—CHOIX DE POESIES, I2mo........ 
— ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 
i othe he etnsedd pacdnsed 100} e0be.c655b008 ccc 0 
—— ADVANCED Do. 12mo.................+0.- 1 
OLLENDORFF's NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
| French. Edited by J. L. Jewett, (2mo 
METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH. 
Value, 12moa. 


--0 62 





8 8 ‘38 ses 





POOP eee ee eee eee eee eee THEO OH EEE 


FIRST LESSONS LN FRENCH. By G. W. 
ORR, FIIs 0050 5800sccccess cocccecensecoese cons 
BOs. WV ly Os 66 oink dc cnn secisbessicee- seed 
| yg TO OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH 
Grammar. By G. W. Greene, 12mo. 
MEZZOFANTIS SYSTEM OF LEARNING LAN- 
guages applied to French, First Reader. By J. 
Roemer, 12mo 
Do., Second Reader, i2mo.... .....606 «e+ ees 
ROW AN’S MODERN FRENCH READER, !2mo...0 75 
SURRENNE’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING Dic- 
Uomary, IMO... 2. cee cece see ceveceesccccceescees 1 50 


Ill. GERMAN. 
ADLER'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


“GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH 
and German Dictionary. Compiled from the best 
authorities. 1 vol. large 8vo., half-Russia or Sheep.5 00 

GANDS, P.—NEW GRAMMAR FOR GERMANS 
to Learn the English Language, 12mo......... «+. 1 00 

BEB te Ben.) Brie occ code csc scscccsddsiebwececess 0 75 

OEHLSCHLAGER 
German Reader... 00+ ....0002 cccccccccccsecsets 1 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF ee 
German. Edited by C. J. Adler, 12mo.......-....- 

K BY 00 Da... oo: 0006. ccccsevds chanel ectbsdy sess cove 

EICHORN'S prmnerprnassb GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Mac. 0.0000 0 0000 90d EE CUE aen 8 00Ge Wea ddnsee 100 


IV. ITALIAN. 
FOREST'S ITALIAN READER, i2mo............ 1 00 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF ee, 
Itvlian, Edited by F. Foresti, 12mo............... 1 50 
KEY w Do 

















V. SPANISH. 
OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
Spsnish. By M. Velazq & T. Si é, 12mo...1 50 
8 rT erty Teer Tore eee 75 
VELAZQUEZ’S pps SPANISH READER, with 
Lexicon, 12mo 125 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
English applied to the Spanish. Edited by Prof. 
Palenzuela (nearly ready). ...- ++. 6.6 eee ccceeeee 


VI. HEBREW. 
GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Edited by 


Rédiger. Transtated frum the best German edition 
rea > Ladustnatidvcseckeds Gapedesd 2 00 
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Mark H. Newman & Co., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
199 BROADWAY, 


New Dork, 


Invite the attention of Teachers, Students, and 
the Trade, to the following 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AND 


HIGHLY VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Woodbury’s New Method 


LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Embracing both the 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes 
of Instruction ; 


Being a PLAIN and PRACTICAL way of acquiring the 
art of 


READING, SPEAKING, AND COMPOSING 
GERMAN. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo., 500 pages. 





“ Undoubtedly the best work of the kind ever issued.” 





Spencer’s English Grammar, 
ON SYNTHETICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Illustrated by 
Exercises for Grammatical Analysis ; 
With Numeivous Examples of False Syntaz, 
Adapted to all Classes of Learners. 


BY GEORGE SPENCER, A.M., 
Late Principal of Utica Academy. 





Smith’s Natural Philosophy, 


For the Use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 
Illastrated by 
Numerous Examples and Appropriate 
Diagrams. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


as 


MacGregor’s Book Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
ON A NEW PLAN, 


CONTAINING 
General Book-Keeping for the Use of Farmers, 
fii Mechanics, Professional Men and Non-Mer- 
cantile Persons, Retailers’ Book- Keeping, 
and Merchants’ Book- Keeping. 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
Of Directions, Definitions, and Practical Forms, 


FOR THE USE oF 


Seminaries and Self-Instructors. 


;Y P. MACGREGOR, 
m8 3t Accountant and Attorney-at Law. 








THE KICKLEBURYS ON 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker, 


WM, FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 


THE 





PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 


THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
Is 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
THE UNION. 


Address 
WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 
Bia ball i BS SS tae 100 Nassan street. 
THE DUSSELDORF AVADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing's great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS,” 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists o 
the above school. 


Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and descriptive 
catalogues, 18} cents. jos if 


WM. H. MOORE & CO, 
CINCINNATI, 
Have just ready a SECOND EDITION of 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR: 


OR, 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
With Fifty-eight finely executed Illustrations. 
From the third London Edition. 


With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, and estimate of his 
Writings. 


By Sir Daviv Brewster, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Price $1 00. 


“With the exception of Burns, the uneducated genius 
which has done honor to Scotland, during the last cen- 
tury, has never displayed that mental refinement, classi- 
cal taste, and intellectual energy which mark all the 
writings of our author.”"—WVorth British Review. 


“ The battle-ground of faith is not now among priestly 
councils and parchments. Nature is the open arena upon 
which many « sharp contest is going on between mate- 
rialism and religion. Mr. Miller hunts among fossil fishes 
of Stromness, as religiously as any pious pilgrim in search 
of sacred relics among the ruins of holy temples. He 
hits very hard in his assault upon the theory of the 
* Vestiges of Creation. His book is one of the note- 
worthy achievements of the science of our day. It is 
very interesting, as well as learned and wise.”"—Chris- 
tian Enquirer. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he would give his left hand to possess such powers 
of description as this man. 


“A remarkable man, who will infallibly be well 
known.” —Leigh Hunt's Journal. 


“ His style reminds one of Irving, or Irving’s master, 
Goldsmith.”"— Spectator. 














—IN PRESS— 


CLARK'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 









[March 22. 
Books Recently Published 


BY 


WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO., 
BALTIMORE. 








A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Reduced to the Standards of the United States of 
Awerica, 


By J. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Super royal 8vo. Cloth, $1 50; half turkey, $1 75, 


[From the Washington Union.) 

“This work, the result of extraordinary research and 
labor, is very appropriately dedicated to Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of Weights and Measures of the United 
States 

“To men of business it must be of great practical value, 
whilst the scholar my find in its pages mnuch to aid him 
in his historical and etymological investigations. Each 
weight or measure, with its eegen character, and value, 
is arranged in parallel columns, with its decimal relations 
to our own standard, and the slightest ginnce will there- 
fure show its value within a fraction. ‘To give an idea of 
the vast Inbor required in the formation of these tables, it 
is only requisite to mention that about six thousand weights 
and measures are therein considered. The work cuncludes 
with the system of weights and measures in the principal 
countries of the world.” 


GEOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 


Showing the Topography und Geological Formations of 
the country from the Pacific, through the Gold Regions, to 
the Sierra Nevada. 

By PHILIP T. TYSON, Esa. 

Cloth, $1 00. 


A work containing more reliable information on this in- 
teresting country than any hitherto published. 








TEXT-BOOK 
Fr 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
SELF- INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. full ee heey style, or half Turkey 


By WM. MINIFIE, 


Architect and Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 
Second Edition, much improved. 
[From the Richmond Daily Whig.) 

“We regard it as a book evincing great thoroughness 
in the subject on which it treats; one which must supply 
a deficience which has long been felt, and one whic 
must prove an invaluable assistant, either to the theoreti- 
cal teacher or the practical artisan. It is a book also for 


self-instruction. The drawings are very numerous, and 
the plates admirably executed.”’ 


[ From the New York Scientific American.) 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever seen’ 
no young mechanic should he without it.”’ 
[ From the American Railroad Journal} 


“Tt has received universal commendation from the press, 
and we believe it fully merits all that has been said in its 
praise.” 





MINIFIE’S 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. [Illustrated with 48 Stee! Plates, full sheep 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York and other 
States. £15 8t 
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New Edition of Gummere’s Astronomy. 
E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 Sourm Firra srreer, Parape.ruta, 
Have just Published : 
A FOURTH EDITION OF 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ASTRONOMY. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
The first oqptaining = clear and comprehensive view of 
the theory, the second a number of problems. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
SOLAR, LUNAR, AND OVHER ASTRONOMICAL 


TABLES. 
By JOHN GUMMERE, A.M. 
Revised and ponaee to the present state of the Science, 
By E. OTIS KENDALL, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. 
The simple statement of the fact that the work is nsed 


as a text-book in the U.S. Military Academy, at West + 


Point, in Union College, Wesleyan University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Central High School of Phi- 


ladelphia, &&e., &c. ; and that three editions. consisting of | 


four thousand five hundred copies in all, have been sold, 
will by all be admitted to be very substantial evidence of 
its intrinsic merit; but the opinions appended are from 
gentlemen whose qualifications to judge of its merits are 
so widely known that the publishers are induced to add 
their weight to the already firmly estublished reputation 
of the work : 


From Professor A. D. Bache, LL.D., Superintendent of | 


the U. S. Coast Survey. 


The undersigned having used the second edition of | 


Gummere’s Astronomy as a text book in the University of 
Pennsylvania for several years, and the third edition fora 
year when last connected with the University, has had a 
good opportunity to judge of its merits, and recommends it 


strongly for its clear style and perspicuous arrangement. | 


The Appendix to the third edition contains matter of the 
highest interest to the practical astronomer as well as to 
the student. A. D. BACHE, 
Late Prof. of Natural Philosophy Univ. of Pa. 
Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle. 


Extract froma Letter to the Author. 
November 28, 1843. 
Resrecteo Frienp—In returning to you my thanks 
for the copy of your work, I am happy in having it in my 
power to bear testimony to the favorable opinion which 
the late Dr. Bowdi'ch entertsined of the merits of the 
former editions. When I first engaged in astronomical 
computations some years ago, I applied to the Doctor for 
some directions us to the choice of suitable practical 
books. He was not without those European preferences 
so common to our scientific men, yet without hesitation he 
pronounced “ Gummere’s Astronomy" the best book ob- 
tainable for my purpose. Since then it bas been one of 
my principal guide books, and one which I have always 
taken a pleasure in recommending to those wishing to be- 
come acquainted with the science, &c. 
Respectfully, your friend, JOHN DOWNES. 
This work is for sale with 


C. M. SAXTON, 





m15 2t 121 Forron street, N. Yorx. 
Just Published. —__ 
NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE, 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 


New York, March 10, 1851. mi5 tf 





AZ ¥_ —=-. ma 
G COHN W.ORR) 
Engravers Wood) 
aD. Sth wR 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old organ pene Srreer, 
where, with his experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled women all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all Kinds of 


work are urpassed. 
—_ J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 


TUE ULLUSTRATED 
DOMESTIC BIBLE, 


By the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 





aaa 


This beautiful Family Bible is now published in one volume, complete, in various styles of binding. 


The distinguishing features of this Bible are: 
. Seven Hundred Wood Engravings. 
. Many Thousand Marginal References. 
. Three Finely Executed Steel Maps. 
. Numerous Improved Readings. 
. A Corrected Chronological Order. 
. The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form. 
. Questions at the end of each Chapter for Family Examinations. 
. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chapter, and giving, in a condensed form, its 
| Spiritual import. 
9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the essence of the best Commentators, with much 
| original matter by the Editor, 


10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning and Evening’s Reading, comprising the 
| whole Bible in a year. 


DAMN WNW 





Prices frum $7 00 to $15 00, according to the style of binding. 





Notices from the English and American Press : 


“ From a careful examination of this cheap and elegant commentary, we have been led to forma very high opinion 
of the skill and piety which have been brought to bear upon its preparation, and can with great confidence recom- 
| mend it to the cordial reception of Christian famities.”— London Evangelical Maguzine. 

“The compleiest, compactest, and most convenient one volume Family Bible that has yet appeared.”—Christien 
Witness. London. 

* One of the most valuable Family and Closet Bibles ever met with.”—Edinburgh Witness. 

“The pictorial illustrations of this edition consist of real and accurate representations of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
| and Assyrian monuments, scenes in the Holy Land, Egypt, and Idumea, family groups of Bedouins and neighboring 

tribes and nations, They impress upon the imagination truthful conceptions both of the past and present biblical 
East. They realize the fervor and pressure of scripture society to the mind. It is calculated to open the young mind 
and store it with healthy and pleasing images '’—London Daily News. 

“ The further our acquaint«nce extends with this work, the more are we impressed with its superiority over all 
other editions of the Holy Scriptures."—Sackett’s Harbor Observer. 

“ We can assure all who wish an elegant, and, at the same time. a cheap Bible,that they will find this to surpass in 
a | points any that hns been issued heretofore.’’—Whitehall Democrat. ' 

“ This edition of the Bible will be at the same time one of the most elegant and useful ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press. The illustrations, which are very numerous and well executed, throw much light upon ancient customs 
and natural eee f and instruct as well as please.”"—Congregational Journal, Concord, N. H. 

* The beauty of this edition must recommend it to every one.’’—Virginia Herald. 

“Its beautiful engravings, copious notes, and marzinal references, combine to wake it the most desirable Bible for 
family reading that we have ever met with.”—L. I. Democrat. 

“The work combines the excellence of a reference Bible and a Commentary at once concise and ample."-—Hart- 
ford Courant. 

“It seems to us that this Bible will stand prominent among the various modern editions.”—Rep. Journal, Belfast. 

“ The engravings are not designed as an ornament, but as helpers ; giving the reader a clear perception of what they 
represent, and making an impression on the mind never to be effaced.”"—Keeseville Republican. 

“ As to the work itself we are prepared to speak of it in terms of emphatic commendation. Its mechanical exe- 
| cution is superb, and it combines a variety of advantages in its literary execution, rendering it one of the most conve 

nient as well as elegant editions of the Holy Scriptures ever offered to the public.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It is very elegantly printed and illustrated, and is one of the must elegant editions of the Bible ever published.” — 
Courier & Inquirer, N. ¥ 

te" Agents wanted in every town in the United States. 


Specimen numbers sent gratis, on application, post-paid, 


SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 


139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 


LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


m22 














1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curisropuer Worpswortn, D.D. Edited by Profeszor Henry Reed. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Naruaniet HawTHorne. 
, 


3 GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by CaRLyLe, 


4, THE NOONING. 


By James Russett Lowe. 


5. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son’ By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


6. BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, 


A new and enlarged edition. 


7. NEW POEMS BY MOTHERWELL. 


Being his Posthumous pieces, collected since the last edition of his works 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON, 
Bound in antique style, old English Black Letter. Price $2 00. 





« This is one of the most admirably written books we have ever rend: written after the style of Lady Willoughby's 
Diary. It is one of the most interesting books of the day, and the getting up displays great taste, and is a credit to the 


publ . Read it.”"—Examiner. 


m2? It 


VIRTUE, SON & Co., 


26 JOHN STREET. 








GEORGE P. 


PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


Salanter and 


the Dragut ; 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Original Designs. 
fer 1 Vol, large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 








WORKS 1N PRESS. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, Puiape-ruia, 
Have in press, and will shortly publish, 


I. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, from New 
Sources. With « Ch»pter on the “ Macaulay 
Charges.” By Hepworth Dixon, author of “ Jobo 
Howard, and the Prison World of Europe,” &c. to 
one handsome royal 12mo. volume of 360 pxges. 

Just ready. 


Il. 
A TREATISE ON DISLOCATIONS AND 
Fractures of the Jvints. By Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 
A new Awmerican edition. In one octavo vol. with 


numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


Ill. 

THE DISSECTOR ; or, Practical and Surgical 
Anatomy. By Erasinus Wilson. A new American 
edition. By Paul B. Goddard, M.D. In one royal 
12mo. vol. with numerous Iilustrations. [Just ready. 


Iv. 

GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE PHYSI- 
ology. By William B. Carpenter, MD ®F.R.S., &c 
From a new and proved London edition. In one 
large and handsome octavo volume, with several 
hundred Lilustrations. [Nearly ready. 


v. 

LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Dr. Kaltschmidt, Part Il.—English Latin, in one vol, 
18mo. of over 460 pages. Also, the Two Parts— 
Latin-English and Eaglish-Latin—eum ete in one 
volume. [Nearly ready, 


vi. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Thomas 
Graham, Second American, from the new London 
edition. With Notes, by Robert Bridges. With se- 
veral hundred Illustrations. [in press. 


vil. 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. By Junathan Pereira, M.D. Third 
American, from the third and enlarged London edi- 
tion. Edited by Prof. Joseph Carson. In two large 
octavo volumes, with over three hundred IIlustrati 


[In press. 
Vill. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIS- 
eaves and Injuries of the Urinary Organs. By 8. D. 
Gross, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the N. Y. Uni- 
versity. In one very handsome octavo volume of 
nearly 600 pages, with numerous [llustrations. 

(tn press. 


1x. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
By John Lord Campbell. In two handsome crown 
8vo. vols. to match “ The Chancellors” of the same 
author. [Nearly ready. 





x. 
MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY. Part 
IV. Imp. 4to. with 15 colored pilates. (To press. 


xI. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. By J. P. 
Nichol. In one royal 12mo. vol. with cuts and plates. 
[in press. 
ma BLANCHARD & LEA, Philadelphia. 











JUST ISSUED. 


By FRANK FORESTER. 
NEW EDITION. 
Elegantly Illustrated by the Author, Henry 
Wma. Hersert, Esa. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

“This is a new, revised, corrected, and handsomely 
itlustrated edition of a book of deserved reputation and 
popularity. It is written by one who is every inch a 
sportsman, and has by nature, a voluptuous killing affec- 
tion for everything in the shape of * fish, flesh, or fowl.’ 
it is literally what it purports to be—a book of the wood- 
lands, and, in its genial sympathy with nature, every page 
refreshes you with the bright sunshine and bracing breeze 
of the country. ‘The book is full of life and frolic and ad- 
venture, and is pervaded throughout with hearty enthusi- 
asm. itis written in a glowing and yet unaffected style, 
and both its matter and manner entitle it to be the com- 
panion of «ll who have a taste for rural sports.” —Courier 
and Enquirer. 

* A new edition of this delightful book, with illustra- 
tions by the author, will be no less welcome to the lover 
of nature than to the practical sportsman. [1 is full of in- 
cident and adventure, and the spiritand vivacity of the 
narrative are particularly captivating. It will recall many 
a pleasing association, and re-animate the lover of rural 
sports to resume the cherished pastime of early days "— 
Journal of Commerce. 

“Tus Warwick Wooptanps, by Frank Forester, is a 
book written by an eager sportsman, who understands his 
vocation, and a}! its collateral branches, as thoroughly as 
Isank Walton understood the science of angling. It isa 
record of days passed in shooting in different parts of the 
country, intermingled with anecdotes related by the rustic 
sportsmen whom the author occasionally met with. These 
are cleverly interwoven with the main narrative, and in- 
crease its interest."— Evening Post. 





Cheap Edition of George Sand's celebrated Novel, 
CONSUELO. 
BY GEORGE SAND. 


A new translation, by Fayette Robinson, Esq. 
Price 50 cents. Second Edition 

“The character of * Consuelo’ is one of the noblest ever 
drawn. The character is an ideal one, in essence, and as 
such is as chaste, as pure, and as lofty a creation as we 
have ever loved and admired in all fiction. The whole 
book is written with great power and delicacy.”"— Post. 

“The present is universally admitted to be the master- 
“ee of one of the most remarkable of living novelists.”"— 

3. 

“ A translation by Mr. Fayette Robinson, of one of the 
ablest and least objectionable works of the above named 
distinguished author. It is very creditsbly rendered from 
the inal, and will be found an attractive work.”— The 
Albion. 

“ This is a grent treat for the novel reader, and Mr. Ro- 
binson, who is an excellent French scholar. has done 
ay justice to the author in the translation.” — Spirit of 








Thackeray's New Story—Third Edition 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
With an Essay on “ = — Review” (The 
mes). 


BY M. A. TITMARSH. 
Price 12} cents. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
m2 2 222 Broadway, N. Y. 





[March 22. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL SERIES. 


NEARLY READY, 
1 


THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES, 


| Mlustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 


volume, 12mo. 


2. 
THE TURNER’S COMPANION: 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic and Eccen- 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 


GARDEN. 


BY PATRICK NEILL, LL.D., 
Thoroughly revieed and adapted to the climate and prac- 
ties of the United States, by an American editor. 


In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly fall. 





AS SPEEDILY AS POSSIBLE, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED, 


1. 
THE BREWER’S COMPANION. 
2. 
THE TANNER AND CURRIER’S COM. 
PANION. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 
(Successor to E. L. Carey), 
m22 tf Pusuisner, Paitapecrnia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





STOCKHARDT’S 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 


Third American, from the Fifth German Edition. 
With numerous Additions. 
CAMBRIDGE : 

JOHN BARTLETT, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Extract of a Letter of 8. L. Dana, M.D., LL.D. 

“ The name of the author of the abone work, so well 
known among practical men as one of the editors of the 
Polytechnisches Centralblatt, would alone authorize the 
conclusion that this book is preeminently clear, concise, 
practical in all its allusions to art, simple in its arrange- 
ments, and illustrated by experiments requiring no array 
of costly s»pparatus. It is a work worthy of its author. 
1: is a work not written for those only who know the po- 
sition of Dr. Stéckhardt, and who therefore would be 
prepared to welcome it. in its excellent English dress, be- 
cause it approaches with the prestige of a good name. It 
is a work which wiil bear the character we have given 
to it, even when subjected to the severest scrutity of criti- 
cal strangers.” 








From A. A. Haves, M.D., 4ssayer to the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


“ After reeding this work in the translation by Dr. 
Peirce, I have formed the opinion that, as an easy intro- 
| duction of the student to the principles of chemistry, it is 

unrivalled by any book in our language. The author has 
adapted his illustrations with great sugacity to the wants 
which students feel in first entering upon the subject of 
| this science, and there is a directness and accuracy in bis 
| mode of teaching which ieads one forward with great ra- 
| pidity Rarely is it pos-ible to fied an elementary work, 
| which, without voluminous, discusses so many sub- 
jects clearly. The thanks of instructors and pupils are 
| traly deserved by Dr. Peirce, for placing this book within 

their reach.” 


treats. In Germany, where works of the kind abound, it 
is held in the highest estimation. 1 hope, for the interest 
of the science, it may be generally introdaced in this 


country. { concur entirely in the views of the work ex- 
by Prof. Horsford in the Lotroduction, and shall 

recommend it to those pursuing the study of chemistry 

under my direction.” m?22 3t 
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H. LONG & BROTHER’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 


Or, Scenes in the Life of a Private Pupil. 
With numerous Engravings. 
Price 50 cents. 





THE STEWARD. 
By HENRY COCKTON. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
By W. H. AINSWORTH. 
With Eight splendid Engravings. 
Price 50 cents. 


DUMAS’S GREAT BOOKS. 


THREE GUARDSMEN. Price 50 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. “75 “ 
BRAGELONNE. “75 


FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN. Price 50 cents. 
IRON HAND, “ 50 


MEMOIRS OF A MARQUIS. “ 


MORE NEW BOOKS. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
Or, the Railroad of Life. 


By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
Illustrated. Price W cents. 


.“ 











NEW EDITIONS OF 
REYNOLDS'S GREATEST ROMANCES. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF 
LONDON. 


In two volumes, paper, price 50 cents per volume. 


ROSE FOSTER ; 
Or, the Second Series of the Mysteries of the 
Court of London. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Price 50 cents per vol. 
ROSE FOSTER. Vol. 3. Price 374 cents. 


ooo 


In Press. 
CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK ; 
Or, the Conclusion of the Court of London. 


To be completed in rour NUMBERS. 
Price 25 cents per number. 
Just Published. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF 
NAPLES. 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 
COMPLETE. 
Beautifully Hiustrated. Price 50 cents. 


os 


In Press. 
LEONARD NORMANDALE; 
Or, the Three Brothers. 

A Companion to “ Rockingham.” 


—— 


“Also in Press. 
Several new books which will be ready soon. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 
43 ANN STREET. 
P. 8S. Particular attention paid to all country 
orders. m22 2t 
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VALUABLE AND POPULAR TEXT 
BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 
ALBANY. 


ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONO- 
my, Descriptive, Theoretical, and Physical : for schools, 
academies, and private students. By H. N. Robinson, 
A.M., formerly Professor of Mathematics, U.S.N., and 
Author of Robinson's Algebra, Philosophy, &c., &c. 1 
vol. 8vo. 


ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONO- 
my (containing Practical Astronomy), Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical; designed for colleges and private 
students. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
designed as first lessons in that science. 


ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 


8vo. 


ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY, PLANE AND 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. 8vo. 


ROBINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
12mo. 


ROBINSON’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 


ture, or the Connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming (Prize Essay of the New York State 
Agricultural Society). By John P. Norton, M.A., Prof. 
Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. I2mo. cloth 
extra. 


THE HARMONIA, a New Collection of Easy 
Songs, composed and arranged for one, two, three, and 
four voices, with a new set of Rules and Practical Ex- 
ercises upon an original and scientific plan; for the use 
of schools, singing classes, and social circles. By Solo- 
mon Cone, Teacher of Music in the public schools, and 
Director of Music in the 3d Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany. 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, containing Mlus- 
trations of the Principles of Reading and Public Speak- 
ing; also, a selection of the best pieces from ancient and 
modern authors, accompanied by expianatory notes ; the 
whole adapted to the purpose of improvement in Read- 
ing and Oratory. By Samuel Niles Sweet. 1 volume 
12mo. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONA- 
ry, similar to that formerly published by H. & E. Phin- 
ney ; good edition. 

THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF READING 
and Drawing. By Jerome B. Howard, Teacher of 
Drawing in the New York State Normal School. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
mistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnson, F.R.S., 
&c., Author a6 Laataes on Agricultural Chemistry. 
Edited by John F. Norton, M.A. 1 vol. 18mo., half 








Will be issued on the 1st April : 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS; 


CONTAINING 


Solutions of many Very Difficult and Im- 
portant Equations, 


AND OF SEVERAL USEFUL PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY, 
SURVEYING, AND ASTRONOMY. 
Together with a method of finding the Roots of Equations 
by Projection. 
By H. N. ROBINSON, A.M., 


Author of a Course of Mathematics. 
1 vol, 8vo. cloth. 


Orders from the Trade and from Teachers respectfully 


solicited. 
E. H. PEASE & CO., 
m22 4t General Booksellers, ALBaxy. 





Pharmacopeia of the United 
States. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published, 
THE PHARMACOPEIA OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Authority of the National Medical Conven- 
tion held at Washington, 


MESSRS. JAMES MUNROE, 
BOSTON, 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


———=—__-— 


I. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
EDITED BY REV. H. N. HUDSON. 
WITH LIFE AND INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY 
And numerous Notes. . 


Complete in eleven volumes, including the Poems, 16mo. 
To match the edition of Singer and Symmon’s Edition, 
which has been long out of print. Volume one wiil be 
ready in a few weeks, and the succeeding volumes will 
appear as rapidly as possible. 


Il. 
THE ISLAND OF LIFE: 
AN ALLgcorY. 
BY A CLERGYMAN. 
16mo. With four Steel Engravings. Pp. 96. 
(Just ready.) 


It. 
HOR VACIVE: 


A THOUGHT-BOOK OF THE WISE SPIRITS OF 
ALL AGES AND ALL COUNTRIES, 


Fit for All Men and All Hours. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited, 
BY JAMES ELMES. 
Author of Memoirs of Sir Christopher Wren, &c., &c. 
Edited by a Clergyman of Boston. 
1 vol. small 16mo. 


Iv. 

DOMESTIC PETS: 
THEIR HABITS AND MANAGEMENT. 
With Ulustrative Anecdotes, 

BY MRS, LOUINON, 

1 vol. 18mo. four beautiful Steel Plates. 


Vv. 
HERBERT’S WORKS ; 
INCLUDING THE SYNAGOGUE AND LIFE. 


BY IZAAK WALTON, 
16mo. 


vi. 
ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND 
INFLUENCE OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE REVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 
Translated from the French, by Gro. 8. Hituarp, Esq. 
Second editiun, 16mo. with Portrait from Houdon’s Bust. 


vil. 


THE THREE PHILIPPICS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


With Notes by Professor Smeap. of William and Mary's 
College, Virginia. 


From the beautiful Porson'type, with Steel Portrait, 12mo. 
Vill. 


PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


With four hundred Cuts. By 8. G. Goopricu, author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales, &c., &c. 
New edition, 12mo. 


Ix. 
ELFIN LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY B. W. BALL. 
16mo. 


z. 
THE ACADEMICAL SPEAKER. 


BY RUSSELL. 
12me, 


xi. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS AND FIRESIDE 


RECREATIONS ; 
Containing a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Rebures, Conundrums, Parlor Games, and 
Forfeits. By — Esq. 


xi. 
LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


BY A LADY. 
Fourth edition, 16mo. &c. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
Publishers and Importery, 





m2 4t A.D. 1850. 


m@22teow No. 134 Washington, opposite School st, 
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LIBROS ESPANOLES. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE BEST CLASSIC SPANISH WRITERS.—WITH PORTRAITS. 


The additional price of binding in half Turkey morocco, super extra, is One Dollar. 


OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE D. M. BRETON DE LOS 
Herreros, con su yy: retrato. 2 v. in—#°. 
OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE GIL Y ZARATE con su vida 
y retrato. 2v. in—8° 
Historia dela Literatura espafiola. 2 v. in—8°, 
oma a nal DE D J. E. HARTZENBUSCH. 
v. in—8°. 
HISTORIA DE LA CONQUISTA DE MEJICO, por 


Solis. Edicion aumentada, con nuevas notas por D. J. 
de la Revilla, vida de Soltis por G. Mayans. 1 v. in—8°, 


$! 88. 

TESORO DE L.08 ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS 
espa floles, historicos, caballerescos, moriscos y otros, por 
D E.de Ochoa. 1 v. in—R°, $2 50, 

TESORO DEL PARNASO ESPANOL. Poesias selectas 
castellanas desde e| tiempo de J. de Mena basta nuestros 
pees y ordenadgs por M. J, Quintana. 1 v. 
n— Ww. 

TESORO DE LOS POEMAS ESPANOLES EPICOS, 
sagrados y burlescos, que contiene integra la Araucana 
de D. Alonso de Ercilla, la coleccion titulada la Musa 








épica de D. M. J. Quintana, por D. E. Ochoa. 1 v. 
in—8°, 4 deux colonnes, $2 50. 

TESORO DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen 
(aio de 1356) hasta nuestros dias, arregiado y dividido 
en cuatro partes, por don Eugenio de Ochoa. 5 v. in- 
8°, & deux colonnes. 

—— Vol. 1. Origenes del Teatro espafiol, por Moratin, 
con una coleccion de piezns dramaticas anteriores 4 
Lope de Vega; obra recientemente publicada por la 
Academia de la Historia. 1 v. in-8°, & deux colonnes, 

$2 50. 

Vol. 2. Lope de Vega. 1 vy. in-89, $2 50. 

*« 3. Calderon. 


4&5. Teauo ercosido, desde Calderon hasta 
nuestrosdixns. 2 v. in-& 

TESORO DE pnoeknoaes ‘ESPANOLES (siglo XIII 
hasta fines del siglo XVIII), en el que se contiene lo 
mas selecto del Teatro historico de la elocuencia 
fiola de D. A. Capmani, recogido por D. E. de Ochoa, 

v. in-8°, $2 50. 











TESORO DE LAS OBRAS MISTICAS O mtons, 
con una introduction y noticias de D. E. Ochoa. 


in 

——- Va. 2 Gants Teresa, con ou Vida por F. D. de 
Vepes. 1 v. in-8°, $3 

Vol 2. Alejo de Venegas.—Juan de Avila.—Luis 

de Granada.—San Juan de la Craz. 1 v.in-8°, $2 50. 

Vol. 3. Diego de Estella.—Luiz de Leon.—Malon 
de Chnide.—J. E. Nieremberg.—Poesias espirituales. | 
v. in-B°, $2 5v. 

TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, antiguos y 
modernos ; hecho bajo ja direccion y con una Introduc- 
cion y Noticias de Don Eugenio de Ochoa. 3 v. in-8°, 


00, 

HISTORIADORES ESPANOLES. Guerra de 
Granada, por D. H. de Mendoza. Espedicion de los Ca- 
talanes por Moncada, Guerra de Catalufia, por Melo. | 
v. in-8°, $2 25. 

VIDAS DE ESPANOLES CELEBRES, por Qnintana. 
1 v. in-8°, $2 50. 














Also a Large Collection of Single Copies of 12mo. and 18mo. Editions of 
Spanish Miscellaneous Books, including Translations from English and French Writers. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





New Books in Preparation 


A. HART (cate Carry axp Hart), 
126 CuestNvuT sTREET, PuILADELPHIA. 
*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I, THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno Timbs. in one vol. [8imo., cloth. 


IL. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 
800 Keceipts, and which treats of every descrip- 
tion of Dyeing. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder's Assistunt, by the late Robert 


H, Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book.” 


NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel, &vo. 


. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 


. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 
Miss Lestie. 


Iv. 


. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette) 


THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
vols, post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

. THE MANUPACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 

Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 

Manuficturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 

author of * Manufacture of tron.’ Ll vol 18mo. 


. THE WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man’s, by J J. Hooper, Esq. 
author of “ Adventures of Simor Suggs,” with 
Original designs. 

. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 
reatly). 


. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 


STUART'S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
ture, with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of * Linda.” 


PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols 12mo., cloth gilt 


XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 


XVII. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. in one volume. 

XVIIL A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


XIX. THOMAS’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition, 


XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 


XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 


&e., &c., &e. 


Vill. 5 


XIfl. 


XIV. 


XV. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 
ON THE SCIENCES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Davies’s Series of Arithmetics, 3 vols. 

Davies’s Algebra, Astronomy, and Mensuration. 

Parker's Series in Natural Philosophy, 3 vols. 

Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Electricity. 

David Page's Elenrents of Geology. 

Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 

Chambers’s Elements of Zoology. 

Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Chambers’s Treasury of Knowledge. 

McIntyre on the Study of the Globes, 

Gillespie on the Construction of Roads and Railroads. 

Bartlett's Treatise on Mechanics, 1 vol. 8vo. 

. Davies's Logic of Mathematics, | vol. 8vo 

it Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping by Single and 
Double Entry. 

15. Theodore Thinker’s Botany. 
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Emma Willard’s Series of Histories: 


Willlard’s History of the United States, 8vo. 

Willard’s School History of the United States. 
Willard’s Universal History in Perspective. 

Willard’s Historic Guide. 

Willard’s Temple of Time; or, Chart of Universal His- 


tor 

The Hon Daniel Webster says of an early edition of 
Willard’s United States,—* [ keep it near me as a book of 
reference, accurate in facts and dates,” 

The Public Schools of Philadelphia have just adopted 
the new edition of the School History. 

The High School and Girard College of Philadelphia 
have recently adopted the Universal History by Mrs. 
Willard. 

The Boston School Committee have recommended Mrs. 
Willard’s Historic Guide and Temple of Time for the Pub- 


lic Schvols of that city. 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street, N. Y. 


In Press: 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States, with Maps, &c, in the oe language, designed 
for California and the Mexican mark 

AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLU- 
ence. By De Tocqueville. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By J. H. Martyn 

R. G. PARKER'S SCHOOL READER, No. IV., de- 
signed to precede Parker's Rhetorical Reader in Schools. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 
LITERARY WORLD. 
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s8S Surges 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as unis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be, 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, ang gh and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its eronches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
mnost_reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
eee otlehetram all who may favor him with their 

patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 
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~ Valuable Scientific Works 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY: 
OR, YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in 


Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geolo- 
gy, Geography, Antiquities, &e. 
TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF 


Recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Pa- 
tents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; an Index 
of important Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. 


Edited by Davip A. WeEtts, A.M., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cumbridge, 
anD Georce Buss, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; paper covers, $1. 


The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is just 
published in a handsome duodecimo form, 448 pages, with 
a fine engraved likeness of Prof. Silliman. Those remit- 
ting one dollar will be entitled to a copy of the work, in 
paper, per mail, without expense. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 
Or, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 
By Hvuecn Miter. 

From the Fourth London Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest 
order, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect com- 
mand of the finest language, and a beautiful union of phi- 
losophy and poetry. No geologist can peruse this volume 
without instruction and delight.’—{Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


Or, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF 
STROMNESS. 


By Hvuen Miter. 
With many Illustrations. From the third London edition. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by Louis Agassiz. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 


NEW REVISED EDITION, 


Touching the Structure, Development, Distri- 
bution, and Natural Arrangement of the 
Races of Animals, living. and extinct. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
PART I.—-COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 
By L. Agassiz & A. A. Goutp. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
Or, STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
By Rozert Hont, 
Author of “ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. 


By Arnotp Gvyor, 
Professor of Phys. Geography and History, Neuchatel. 


Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Feu with 
m84t —_ [ilustrations. New’, revised edition. _ 
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IN PRESS, 
SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 
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THE RANGERS; 








WORKS NOW 
AND WILL BE 


OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYs.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 


This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. hse anh s works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which is than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence.”— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 

One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 


From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 
AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY 
By G. COPWAY, or Kan-Ge-ca-Gan-Bown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





NATION. 





THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK : 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catehes, Rounds, 
Quartetts, &e. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. 


TWENTIETH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOK BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., 


TO COMMENCE ON 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 1851. 


ml15 











The undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, 
&c., to be sold according to 


FORMER RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
The Catalogue will be put to press on the 10th day of March, and invoices should be received a few days previous 


to that time. 


Contributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre- 
vious to the Sale. 
XP Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Up Stairs. 


Gg” Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 1851. f 22 8t 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James Il., 1668. 
* Boston Library Edition.” With a complete Index to 
the whole Work. 6 vols. I2mo. cloth, or sheep. 

MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a 
continuation of Hume to the Present Time. 12mo. 
(uniform with the above) vol. cloth, or shee 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. 
Milman, and a complete Index to the whole Work. 
“ Boston Library Edition.” Complete in six volumes, 
uniform with Hume and Macaulay. Cloth, or eee. 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE “+ REVO 
lution of 1848. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, or s! 

ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE NEN? " By R. W. 
Emerson. 12:mv. cloth. 

EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS. New edition, Ist series, 
12mo. muslin. 

New edition, 2d series, 12mo, muslin. 

POEMS. New edition, 12mo mustin. 

» a gages, NATURE, &c. New edition, 12mo. 
musii 


RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FA- 
mily. By the Author of “ Margaret Philo,” &c. 12mo. 


cloth. 
- ~ AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636. By Mrs. H. N 


eney. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, by One who went 
Hy It; being a New England Tale. By Rev. Warren 

urton 

THE NEW ORLEANS BOOK. | vol. duodecimo. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated 
by Rev. J. L. Merrick. 12mo. cloth. 

PHIL®): an Evangeliad. By the Author of * Margaret.” 
1 vol. 12me0. cloth 

THE SECOND ADVENT; or, What do the Scriptures 
Tench? &c. By Alpheus Crosby, A.M., late Professor 
of Greek in Dartmouth College I vol, 12mo. cloth. 

THE REBELS: or, Boston before the Revolution, by the 
Author of Hobomok. 1 vol. 12mo , cloth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited bya 
Congregational Minister in a New England wwn. Be 
ing » Sequel to Margaret Percival. Edited by Rev. 
William Sewell. B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. mustin. 

SPECTACLES, THEIR USES AND ABUSES, in long 
and short sightedness, and the Pathological conditions 
resulting from their irrational employment, by J. Sichel, 
M.D, of the Faculties of Paris and Berlin. Translated 
by Henry W. Williams, MD. 

BENNETT'S POULTRY BOOK. Being a complete Trea- 
tise on the Breeding, Rearing. and Genrral Management 
of Domestic Fowls. Miastrated with seventy five por- 
pe engravings of Fowls, taken from. life. 1 vol. 

cloth 











PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 


CARLYLE’S ESSAYS; being a series of “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” by Thomas Carlyle. Eight numbers com- 

ete in one volume muslin. 12mo. 
NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN;; or, amnel> + Female 
izabeth Starti 12mo. 


Courage he - Virtue. By Eliza 
cloth, gilt, 81. 

PROVE! BIAL PHILOSOPHY: A book of hts and 
arguments, originally treated. By Martin Farquhar 


Tupper. First and second series complete in one vol. 
T2mo., with a fine portrait of the author, and bound in 


various styles. 

THE MECHANIC'S TEXT BOOK AND ENGINEER'S 
Practical Guide. Compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Kent, of the Gloucester City Machine Company. Com- 
plete in | vol. 12mo0. To the careful mechanic the above 
will be found a work of invaluable daily reference. 


Price $1. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S OFFERING; or, Gems of Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and others. Il- 
lustrated with 4 steel engravi Price $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S OF FERING; Comprising Prose 
~ Poetical Writings of the most eminent authors. 


ce $i. 

BANCROFT'S pew OF os WASHINGTON. 
New edition, | vol. 12mo.. cloth, gi 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS oF NAPOLEON BONA- 

parte. New edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, illustrated. 
uv Docdas ie kiekal Mkinen, salte, eeaats 
—- ng ves . a is 8 
nd Officers who distinguished themseives in the War 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

LIFE 0 CURIST AND HIS APOSTLES. By Rev. 
Johan Fleetwood, D.D., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; with Notes and a Life of the 
Author, by Rev. Thomas Scou. A new edition, | vol. 
12mo.. cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

WOODWORTH'S BOOK OF BIRDS. With Pictures 
to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

WOODWURTH'S BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Pic- 
tures to Match. One vel. 16mo. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, complete; with Notes 
and Life of the Author, steel Portrait. “ Boston edi- 
tion ” a) vols. octavo, cloth. 

Do, Do. 1 vol., octavo, cloth. 

LIBRARY’ OF NATURAL HISTORY, } vol. royal octa- 
vo, extra, cloth; 400 Engravings. Compiled » the 


works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey, Lace- | 


de, Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, 
wis and Clark, Audubon, and other writers on Natu- 


ral Histor 
COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RU- 


ral Economy, from Personal Observation. 2 vole, 8vo., 





embellished with sixty engravings from wood and steel- 





BULWER'S NOVELS. 1 vol. dan octavo, cloth ; 
Deve ae Sm ote ys uy Paul Ci Las 
ram, , 
Falkland, & ee the Rhine. " “*e 
CYCLOPARDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 


Knowledge. One voi. royal octavo, Embellished with 
oe te wood, Muslin, gilt. 

SHAKSP E’S PRAMATIC WORKS. With a fine 
Portrait. 7 vols. 8vo. 


*,* The above is the celebrated Boston edition of the 
great dramatist ; and, in its typography, is without a rivai 
2 this coun 


ae DRAMATIC WORKS, complete, con- 
oon : cane & Sa. ws 38 engravings on 


PICTORIAL 3 LIBRARY of 7 Information, and En- 
“m of posaneape nt . royal octavo, embe!- 


with 240 e wood. 
PICTORIAL HI sing THE UNITED STATES 


Po gy R. i ty Senay Ss. Saaaee 1 vol. 


COLMAN’. 1 LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND 
Manners. 2 vols. 12mo. Fifth Edition. $1 50. 


School Books : 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN Pa pagan 12mo. sheep. 


R R 
FOLSOM'S Livy. eALGERRA, edition. 12mo. sheep. 
COMMON SCHOOL ALG By 


Thomas Sherwin, 
Principal of the English be pat re School, Boston, author of 
the “ nts of Algebra.” 12mo 
ADAMS'S — ARITHMETIC. 18mo. half mor. 
oe pp ag YTo “ oe “ 


MENSURATION. “ “ 

¢ BOOKKEEPING, with Journal and Ledger. 
WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. !2mo. sheep. 
LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUR, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 18mo. morocco back. 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. “ bo 

. THOMSON’S SEASONS. « “ 
COWPER'S TASK. “ “ 


POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. 
WORCESTER’S ANCIENT CL ASSICAL AND SCRIP- 





tural Gengra and Atias. New Edit 
WORCESTER’ MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
las ew 


, CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. sheep. 
XENUPHON'S ANABASIS. 12mo, sheep. 
“ GREEK LESSONS. 12mo. morocco backs. 
«“ TABLES. oo “ 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


Tupper’s Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Cow 8 Poetical Works, bad 
Pope's Poetien| Works, . = “1 
Byron's Poetical Works, ge s se 
Moore's Poetical Works, ” ws " 
Burns's Poetical Works, 50 ra a 
Scott's Poetical Works. - ” = 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their 
same authors before the American Public. Price $1 each. 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Hemans’ Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Milton and Young's Works, “ 


Wordsworth's Poetical Works, “ % ba 
Kirk hy con - upg, Works, 
and R “ “ “ 


Campbell's | Poetical Works, “ ™ ” 
Croly's Beauties of British Poets, | vol., 6 illustrations. 





Howitt. Cook. and Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Poems of Oseinn. 1 vol. 12mo.. 10 illustrations, 

Thomeon and Pollok, | vol. I2mo0. Portrait. 

Life. Gems, and Beauties of ee 1 vol. 12mo. 
Goldamith’s Poetical Works, one vol. 1 

Collins, Gray, and Beattie’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 


size and style considered, they are the cheapest library editions of the 


BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shaksypeare ; 


blishing in Numbers at 25 cents each. This elegant edition of Shakspeare’s Works is now being issued in numbers, once in two weeks, each number —— a play 


complete, with a splendid steel engraving of its heroine, pa in the highest style of art. The letter —— will be printed in large Pica type, and worked on the 


endered paper. 


When complete it will embrace nearly 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Collateral Sciences. 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 





IN PRESS. 


rine E. 


By | THE TRUE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S WRONGS. By Catha- 


THE WORCESTER PULPIT; with Historical Reminiscences| THE BANKER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. S. Homans, 


and Biographical Sketches. By the Rev. "Elam Smalley, D.D. 
LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. By Catharine H. Butler. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1851. 


One volume, 16mo, 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 
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